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The FARM JouRNAL was entered at the Philadelphia 
post-office in 1877 as second-class mal matter, in accordance 
with the Postal Laws and Regulations. Our Western < flice 
was opened in Ch , in September, 1882. 








OUR BUSINESS METHOD. 

The FARM JOURNAL gives no chromos, puffs no swindles, 

inserts no humbug advertisements, and does not devote 

one-half its space to telling how good the other half is. It 

is published monthly and is furnished to subscribers at 50 
cents a year, postage prepaid. Terms cash in advance. 


FAIR PLAY. 


We believe, through careful inquiry, that all the advertise- 
ments in this paper are signed by trustworthy persons, and 
to prove our faith by works, we will make good to subscribers 
any loss sustained by trusting advertisers who prove to be 
deliberate swindlers. Rogues shall not ply their trade at the 
expense of our subscribers, who are our friends, through the 
medium of these columns. Let this be understood by every- 
body now and henceforth. 

Note, (1) the above offer is to actual “ subscribers,” and 
only to them; (2) It holds good two months after the trans- 
action causing the complaint, that is, we must have notice 
within this time; (3) we do not guarantee a pig's tail to curl 
in any particular direction; in other words, we guarantee 
against swindlers, but shall not attempt to adjust trifling 
disputes between subscribers and honorable business men 
who advertise. Bear these points in mind, henceforth. 
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It is a wise person who knows what to do next. The 
wise thing for the reader to do next is to see that the leaves 
of this paperare cut and that the back is stitched with 
needle and thread. 





Read the provisos we have added to our “ Fair 
Play” notice above. And the flag still floats 
aloft. 


To lengthen a short memory never write any- 
thing down. Train the memory to take the place 
of a memorandum. 


There is a rumor ‘afloat that Jacob Biggle and 
his good wife are engaged together in writing a 
book. How about it, Judge ? 


Nothing is better than agriculture; nothing 
more productive ; nothing sweeter ; nothing more 
worthy of a free man.—CICERO. 


The vaccination folly has run wild. It seems 
to us every Doctor ought to be inoculated with 
some sort of virus that will prevent him from 
poisoning men or animals in this way. 
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Try an old barn door as a clod breaker. In 
some cases it is better than a roller, Take,your 
own barn door (not ours) or make something 
that looks like one. 


Old Peter Tumbledown hasn’t a great many 
farm implements but all he has were badly rusted 
when brought out in the spring, because stored in 
a damp place, on the ground. It took his plow 
four days to ‘‘ scour” and nice work it did, to be 
sure. A pig could have done better work with 
his snout. Peter's garden was not made until 
late last month and onions and weeds are the 
main crops. 


Hail, rural views! life's pure unmingled sweets; 
Long winding walks, and ever calm retreats ! 
Where still succeeding charms of various kind 
Infuse a balmy temperance of mind.—BoysE. 


THE FARM AND VILLAGE GARDEN. 
BY ABNER HOLLINGSWORTH. 

I encourage the strawberry plants of choice 
varieties to make new sets by keeping the ground 
loose under the runners. They were not permit- 
ted to bearfruit. 

Two shoots frequently start from one grape 
bud. The weakest of them I always pull off 
when a few inches long. I did this last month, 
but some of my readers may yet find the hint useful. 

A simple and effective way to kill cut worms, is 
to dig them out and pinch them with the fingers. 
When you find, as I did, three-fourths of ny Lima 
beans cut off, and from one to five grubs at a hill, 
your fingers come together with a good deal of vim. 

I have literally ‘* slain my thousands” of weeds 
with my rake, by running it over the ground just 
as they were starting. I used with much satis- 
faction for the same purpose among larger truck, 
the Iron Age Expanding Harrow, illustrated last 
month in the F. J. 

In one or two corners, and along a fence where 
weeds generally grow, I sowed lettuce broadcast. 
The lettuce smothered the weeds and will answer 
for chicken feed if it is not wanted for the table. 

Being confident that I had good seed, I sowed 
just about as much as I wanted to grow. It grew, 
but insects cut off the plants. I am now prepared 
to draw a moral :—Sow bountifully, and thin out 
plants if necessary. 

Instead of replanting celery plants, thin out the 
weaker ones and run a sharp spade under the 
rows so as to cut off the tap root two inches 
below the crown, and then press the soil down 
again firmly and cultivate the surface. If plants 
are scarce, transplant those you pull out of the bed. 

June is not a bad time to plant the early crop 
of celery and the crop of beets for winter use. 
They may come in as a second crop after peas, 
radishes and lettuce. 

I find nothing quite so good for the melon and 
squash family as well rotted stable manure. 
These crops I planted in May, but June is a safe 
time to plant them in regions farther north. 

Those who have choice varieties of peas, beans 
or any vegetable they wish to keep up toa bigh 
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standard, should reserve the earliest and best for 
seed. The general practice is to use the part ofp 
the crop that ripens first and is the thriftiest and 
to save seed from the remainder. This explains 
why old varieties run out. 

The quantity of asparagus, lettuce, radishes and 
peas I was enabled to dispose of at our village 
store is surprising. It is quite evident that every- 
body in my neighborhood does not have a garden. 
I expect to dispose of my surplus berries in the 
same way. The storekeeper pocketsthecashand | 
gives me goods and we are all satisfied by the 
transaction. Maybe there is a point here not too 
fine for some of the F. J. readers to see. 

Big stalks of rhubarb and asparagus can only 
come from big strong roots. The way to get 
these is to cut off the seed stalks of rhubarb and 
allow asparagus tops to grow after May and sup- 
ply both vegetables with plenty of manure. 

If you have a kind of lettuce that refuses to go 
to seed you are fortunate. In thatcase you want 
to raise seed to perpetuate the variety. Then 
break off the lower leaves and open out the head 
slightly. 

I cut the tops and bottoms out of old tin cans 
and slip over egg plants to protect them from the 
potato beetles. Iuse gallon cans and old tin pans. 
The bugs can fly, but seldom do so. The few that 
fly on the plants are easily picked off. 





HIGH FARMING AT ELMWOOD. 
No. 83. 
BY JACOB BIGGLE. 

I am more than ever satisfied that the ground 
ought to be plowed twice for potatoes, that the 
plow, mainly, and not the harrow, is the imple- 
ment that should be depended on to prepare the | 
soil for the potato crop, THaving pe satistied mye Br 
self I propose * to keep it before your readers” 
until they shall at least give my way a trial. | 

Here is the old way: Plow five or six inches | 
deep and then with a sharp, heavy harrow, drawn | 
by a strong team of two or three horses, scratch, 
secatch, scratch, until it is thought that the loose, 
clodless soil is made deep enough; but at least 
four or five inches is as deep as the harrow will 
go. Here we have a mellow top soil with a rough 
cloddy one in the bottom. I donot speak of a 
soil that is very sandy, which cannot bake and 
get cloddy, but the average soil, which does, nor 
doI refer toa sod, which, of course, should be 
plowed but once. 

In the spring of the year most ground, after it 
becomes dry enough to plow, breaks more or less 
into clods on being turned over with the plow, 
and this is especially true of the surface soil which 
goes to the bottom. It is this surface soil turned 
down and out of the way of any ordinary harrow 
that furnishes the bed for the potatoes to grow in 
and it is a very poor one. To reac and amelior- 
ate it requires all the soil above it to be moved 
several times, requiring far more labor, and taking 
more time, than a second plowing. 

The new way is to plow first about four inches 
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deep, harrow until mellow, which is quickly done; 
then plow six inches deep turning two inches of the 
bottom soi] on top which scarcely requires harrow- 
ing at all to put it in fine order. Here you have six 
inches of thoroughly pulverized soil with less labor 
than the old method requires. Any one can easily see 
that by my plan we have laid the foundation of a 
good crop much more securely than where the 
bottom,] ayer of soil has been left uncultivated, hard 
and cloddy. 

But this is not all by any means. In the matter 
of fertilizing my plan seems to me better. I apply 
the fertilizer on top. plow it down four inches 
and the second plowing brings it up to within 
two or three inches of the surface, just where it 
can be best got at by the roots of the plants. If 
turned under six inches and mixed with clods, 
half of it will be lost to the crop, because below the 
best influence of heat and air. I believe manure 
should never be plowed under deeper than four or five 
inches, for it goes down fast enough if applied near 
the surface. This is in reference to every sort of 
fertilizer, without an exception. I believe the after 
cultivation will be one-half less if the mellow bed be 
made underneath with the plow as I propose ; indeed 
the cultivator need not run deep at all, and it is best, 
no doubt, to confine the cultivation largely to the 
surface soil. The earth below, if once made mellow, 
willgoon fill with roots, and retain moisture sufficient 
for the needs of the crop, if that on the surface be 
kept stirred. I am aware that it is best to prune the 
roots by running deep once or twice while the plants 
are small, but late in the season deep culture often 
does mischief by severing the feeding roots. Hence 
I say plow twice for potatoes unless you plant in 
sod ground or possess a soil that does not become 
cloddy. If you don’t believe it try it next season 
and if you forget it I shall be sure to remind you of it. 

Here let me add that the last hundred bushels 
that you get from the acre is the one that yields the 
profit. While two hundred bushels costs all it comes 
to, the third hundred is where the profit comes in. 
The fourth hundred would be better and the fifth 
decidedly best. I am aiming for that, and so ought 
you. Therefore, if you are getting two hundred 
bushels per acre of marketable potatoes from a five 
acre patch, hereafter put in half as many acres and 
have just as many potatoes at a third less expense. 
Another thing, apply your barn manure the year 
before for your potato crop. and not the year you 
plant it, likewise most of your potash and phosphoric 
acid. Your nitrogen may go in with the seed along 
with some bone and potash, say three hundred 
pounds of all tothe acre. If any farmer: has any 
better plan than mine I should like him to give the 
public the benefit of it. Of course my Western 
friends don’t want any suggestions about fertilizers 
for they do not largely use them; but they could, I 
believe, easily double their crops if they would, by 
waking up on this subject. A little bone meal or 
superphosphate sprinkled along the potato row 
would, in many cases, greatly increase their yields, 
Ihave no doubt. Whether tae double plowing be 
needed they can judge far better than I. 

It seems that I am not to have a vacation. A 
chorus of voices from many parts has been heare, 
AMtNLis one adverseto my wishes in the matter. I 
had hopéd-to have a rest for a while, at least through 
the hot weather, but I guess [ can stand it if your 
readers can. 

Harriet wants me to be sure and say to those who 
have the care of the horses to always pump clean, 
fresh, cool water for them to drink and also not to 
let the cows, hogs, sheep and poultry have access to 
the atale, dirty, poisonous water of ponds and sloughs 
through the summer, or any other time. The ani- 
mals must drink in hot weather, and must take what 

they can get, but they hate nasty water as much as 
we do. No horse ever sipped warm, filthy water 
without his countenance looking sad and disgusted 
while in the act. Itisas bad as adose of quinine 
or chamomile to a human being. 
QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 
were 
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Can you give us some light on raising beans as a 
field crop, the best kinds to plant, etc. ? 

Beans as a farm crop should be better appreciated 
and more grown. Even where it will not pay to 
hand-pick them for market they are a splendid crop 
for home feeding, and none better prepares the 
ground for wheat. Fed to sheep and hogs they 
make the best of lean mutton and pork, and for 
cows they are almost equal to peas as butter feed. 
The first half of June is a good time to plant, and 
an early variety should be used, that they may be 
off in time for wheat. The ‘‘Marrow Pea” is a 
good sort, being early, hardy, and good yielders. 














Plant two feet apart each way and give level culti- 
vation. When three-fourths of the pods are yellow, 
pull by hand, two rows at a time, set them together 
with the roots up, and coming back across the field 
put two more rows with them, making them conve- 
nient to pitch on a wagon. Fisk’s hand planter, 
made at South Byron, N. Y., is convenient for plant- 
ing them; or they may be dropped by hand and 
covered with a Planet, Jr., cultivator, as ‘‘ John” 
told of, in April F. J,, for planting corn. 

How can I clear young apple trees of bark lice ? 

The old lice cannot be removed; they are stuck 
fast and dead, therefore harmless. The young brood 
hatches out during three or four days in the last of 
May or first of June, and this is the only time in 
which they can be successfully fought. Watch, 
and when you see them begin to crawl out from 





EUROPEAN CHESTNUT TREE. 

under the old shell, scrub faithfully with a strong 

solution of soap. A quart of strong soft soap to a 

gallon of water is about right. Carbolic acid soap 

is better, and may be had at most drug and seed 
stores. These are destructive vermin, taking the 
sap from the tree in large quantities. 

Some farmers tell us to cut hay ahile in bloom: 
others say let the seed get ripe enough to grow. 
Who is right? 

Wheat, rye, oats, barley are not harvested until 
ripe because we want the seeds to mature, that they 
may be easily thrashed out and used as ‘‘ grain.” In 
the process of maturing, the stalk largely loses its 
nutritive juices,—they going to the perfecting of the 
seed,—and becomes but stem, to be ‘‘ cast out and 
trodden under foot.” If cut at an earlier stage,— 
say, for instance, whem they are ‘in bloom,’—the 
juices are still in the stalk, and if properly cured 
they will be nutritious ‘‘ hay” instead of woody 
*‘straw.” The same holds good of clover, timothy, 
and the other grasses specifically grown for hay. If 
seed is wanted, let them ripen; but if hay,—succu- 
lent, nutritious, toothsome hay,—cut early enough 
to catch and hold the juices in the stalk. That is 
all there is in the theory of early cutting, but it is 
everything. 

What about Maher & Grosh’s knives advertised in the 
F.J? 

Some F. J. subscriber bought one and received it 
by mail. It was a large, abled-bodied pruning knife. 
The price was 50 cents. Said subscriber examined 
his purchase, and trying the large blade on hard 
wood broke out a piece of the thin edge. Where- 
upon he wrote to us, demanding “ Fair Play,” send- 
ing the knife along as evidence of the swindle. We 
took the knife and found the edge very thin and 
hard, so much so that we easily nicked it from “‘heel 
to toe.” We were about ready to conclude that, 
sure enough, the knife was a bad one. But we put 
the blade on the grind-stone, brought it to an edge 
with some labor, and found the stuff in it the best of 
any knife we ever owned. It will carry a fine edge 
for days at a time of constant use. So much for 
‘snap judgment,” and for the trustworthiness of F. 
J. advertisers and their wares. If we should lose 
this 50 cent knife and could not get another for less, 
we would willingly pay $2.00 for it. No charge for 
this notice, either against one hasty subscriber or the 
advertiser whose *‘ works” so forcibly testi‘y to their 
merits. 

Please tell us something about growing horse-radish ? 

Horse-radish may be planted this month between 
or after early crops. The trimmings of last year’s 
crop are used as sets. These should be at least five 
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inches Jong. Make a perpendicular hole with a 
dibble, and set the top of the root. three inches below 
the surface. See that they are not set wrong end 
up. The crown of old roots should not be used for 
sets, as they produce only a mass of rootlets, fit only 
for sets another year. As this is a root crop, and 
the roots run deep, it requires a deep, rich soil, and 
one that is damp, but not wet. Plenty of stable 
manure, with the addition of a good sprinkle of 
potash fertilizer will make it grow. It makes its 
growth chiefly in September and October, and is dug 
in November. <A good distance to set it, is in rows3 
feet apart ard 18 inches in the row. 

How can I prevent “bugs” from getting inside my 

beans and peas ? 

You cannot do it so long asthe parent ‘ bug” or 
weevil is permitted to fly, and deposit her eggs on 
the pods, as she does this month. The only effective 
remedy within our knowlege, is to avoid planting 
infested seed. If the seed is thrown into water, 
the sound ones will principally go to the bottom, 
while the infested ones will swim. If every planter 
will continuously practice this, a few years will end 
the trouble. 

Where is the best market for bones ? 

Under the grape vines. 

What shall I do with a lot of old, dry sawdust ? 

Use it in all the stables until it becomes saturated 
with the liquid manure, and then spread it on the 
clay spots in your farm. 


J 


I see it stated that slug shot contains arsenic. Do 
you consider it a safe preparation to use for 
killing insects ? 

We have no doubt of it. The following is an ex- 
tract of a letter recently received from the manu- 
facturer: ‘* We have repeatedly fed cabbage covered 
with slug shot to pigs, young and old, and to poul- 
try, to test it, and I feel very confident that it can 
be used with safety. When all the theoretical dis- 
cussion pertaining to it is ventilated the fact will 
remain that slug shot is a thoroughly efficient in- 
secticide, safe to use and handle, and also economi- 
cal.” BENJAMIN HAMMOND. 


How can I secure seeds from the Washington seed 
department ? 

We don’t believe you want any of those seeds, but 
if you are sure you do, write to your Congressman, 
telling him just what you want, and the probabilities 
are that you will get something else. 

What about the picture on this page ? ; 

It is from a photograph taken ‘*on the spot,” last 
fall, on the fruit farm of Edwin Satterthwaite. It 
represents a young chestnut tree of a foreign variety 
of which Mr. 8. has many planted along his lanes 
and fences. We note in his article this month he 
speaks more favorably of the native than of the for- 
eign varieties. We wonder at this because he grows 
the latter and not the former sorts. His trees look 
healthy and thrifty and bear full of nuts which he 
sells at a high price as they come early, when such 
fruit is high in price. Moreover, Mr. 8. has spoken 
privately to us in favor of the foreign varieties, so 
we do not understand his ‘‘ lukewarm” notice in his 
present article. Has he changed his mind recently ? 
How can I make a solid and durable floor in my 

cellar ? 

Two of our subscribers answer this by telling how 
they did it. R.C. Hall, Canajoharie, N. Y. says: 
First be sure the bottom of the cellar is dry. A drain 
under the cellar wall will secure this condition. 
Then cover the whole bottom with broken stone to 
the depth of three inches. The stones should be 
broken small, the smaller the better. Level them 
and ram down hard. Now mix one part cement and 
two parts coarse sand: mix this rather soft and pour 
it over the stone, not quite covering them al]. Let 
this work stand eight or ten days. Then mix one 
part cement and two parts of coarse clean sand and 
put on as dry as can be worked with atrowel. This 
is the way I cemented my cellar floor ten years ago 
and it isas hard as a rock and perfect in every respect 
to-day. The following is the method of W.. M. 
Roeder, Hosensack, Pa.: Use stones for a foundation. 
Then take coarse gravel, ranging in size from a wal- 
nut to a hen’s egg, one barrel of American cement 
and one barrel of sharp sand and mix well together 
and put it on the stones three or four inches thick. 
Hammer this down level. Then take one barrel of 
Portland cement and one barrel of sharp sand and 
put on top one or one and a half inches thick. This 
makes a floor as hard as arock. We have used one 
on our creamery for four years and it is just as nice 
as when first made and is solid enough to drive over 
with a four-horse load. 
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DAIRY AND STOCK. 

Milk quick. 

Raise colts that will sell. 

Slopping cows is a notion. 

Use fine salt for the butter. 

It is best to shear the sheep early and to get rid of 
the ticks. 

A bare pasture enriches not the land, nor fattens 
the cows, nor profits the owner. 








Do not shut the bull up in some dark place. Let 
him be where he can see everybody and he will not 
be neariy so uneasy or so dangerous. 


If you have a cow or heifer that kicks at milking 
time, take a strong cord or small rope, make a slip- 
noose on one end and draw tight around the cow, 
just front of the udder. This is a simple remedy and 
worth trying. 


We furnish this month a cut of the typical Angora 
doe, or female goat, from which mohair is taken. 
The mauufacture of mohair, or the fleece of Angora 
goats, is now an assured thing in this country, and 
this fact gives a new impetus to the rearing of these 
goats. The cut is furnished to the F. J. by Joe. R. 
Fulkerson, Jerseyville, Ill., a young farmer who is 
going to make his mark in the world. The picture 
is ‘Old Grandma,” now in the flock of J. C. McFar- 
land, Texas. 


By no means forget the fodder corn. If it has not 
heen put in do it right away. It will grow inside of 
three months. Time enough yet. Putit in drills 
and use two bushels of Dent corn to an acre. or 
three of the flint. Put it thin enough so that every 
stalk will be fully developed and then you will get 
perfect juice—lots of sugar, ard this is what gives it 
value. A washy-weak stalk without joints has very 
little sugar init. It is most all water and woody 
fiber, and that don’t pay. 


Whatever oleomargarine and butterine are made 
of, they are mixtures and not pure butter, and should 
not be sold under the name or in the guise of ‘‘cream- 
ery” or ‘‘dairy” butter. This is a fraud, and the laws 
should be such as to put a stop toit. Let it be sold 
under its true name and guise, and require each pack- 
age offered for sale to be so stamped, and then, if peo- 
ple want to buy it and eat it that is their business. 
As it comes in competition with a general industry, 
and may be injurious to public health, it is right to 
tax it. Its manufacture should be regulated, and the 
place to do it is under the laws of the Internal 
Revenue Department. 


FAMILIAR TALKS 
About Farm Animals and kindred subjects+A Plain 

Farmer with no Axe to Grind and no Hobby to Ride, 

speaking to Plain Farmers who are not expected to turn 

a Grindstone nor mound a Hobby. 

Experience has taught me several things about 
sheep. One is that if the dogs chase your sheep, sell 
them right away to the butcher. Ihave had sheep 
take two years to die in, after the dogs had wor- 
ried them. The idea is, they will last as long as their 
lungs do, and be dying all the time. Do not fool 
yourself with the notion that they will get over it. 

I undertook to winter too many ticks last winter, 
and this was all the more unreasonable, because 
there was some of Mr. Lawford’s sheep dip left from 
the last dipping. The truth was the dipping was 
overlooked until it got to be cold weather. The 
sheep were sheared too late. This year I have begun 
right. The sheep were all sheared before they went 
out to grass, the last of April. They were brought 
in nights, as sheep ought to be in the early spring, 
and fed a little hay. This kept them from scouring, 
and then we could see to them. It would be a good 
plan, if it was not too unhandy, to house sheep every 
night the year round. They would be safer from 
dogs, and one could see every day if they were all 
right. 

We have got to figure close with the sheep, and all 
of our stock, to not have much loss. 

My lambs are kept growing, as they get a little extra 
food, and this can be given to them so handy at the 
barn, or it may bein apenin the field. I will not fool 
with butchers about my lambs, but sell the quarters 
to people I deal with. and if they won’t pay me a fair 
price for my lambs, by the quarter, I don’t want to 
deal with them, and I won’t. I can sell for less than 
the butchers do, and then get twice as much for the 





lambs as they willgive. They want to make too much 
profit. 

I have found that it was folly to stuff a cow in warm 
weather before she comes in. She should be put in 
poor pasture, at least three weeks before calving, 
and fed lightly afterwards, until all of the fever and 
swelling are out of her udder. It is a good plan to 
keep the cow a week in the stable on dry food before 
calving. If the udder is swollen. and looks red and 
inflamed, milk her before the calf is born. I have 
had to do all of these things with Ayrshire cows, and 
this year had quite a time with a Jersey. on account 
of her having such a big, hard bag. Hot water and 
rubbing the udder relieved her. A man worked 
at it, putting on the hot water and rubbing, for sey- 
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ANGORA GOAT. 





eral hours, and the next day the swelling was half | 


gone. If a cow does show signs of milk fever I 
should steam her and give her laxative medicines, 
and follow the dose with whiskey to keep up her 
strength. The best medicine is lots of preventive, as 
I have said, and keep the cow beforehand out of the 
hot sun and rain, and damp ground. The stable is 
the place. To steam a cow puta big blanket over 
her and set the hot water under her. 

It does me good to hear people talk about clover 
and hogs. There is no way a farmer can improve 
a field faster than by seeding it down and pasturing 
hogs in it—uyless it is to sow peas in a lot and then 
let the hogs eat them on the ground. A pint of corn 
fed to a hog every day in a clover pasture will make 
it fit for killing before cold weather. Two quarts of 
middlings a day wet up and fed to a hog, wintered 
over, in connection with good pasture, will make 


it ready for the market in the autumn. In this 
cheap way the hogs may be fitted for market 


sarly, and the land fitted for a good crop of corn the 
next year. The shut-up system of making pork is 
mighty poor economy. The hogs will do a great 
deal for us if we only give them a chance. 

It pleases me to see farmers getting the beams out 
of their eyes on the horse question. They really be- 
gin to be sensibe, and lots of them are going to breed 
for draft horses. Trotters with the farmers have 
had their day. They ought to, when so many of 
this kind of stock were only second or third rate 
horses, and had to be sold for a low price, or not more 
than half the amount a good draft horse. will bring. 

The Orchards. JOHN TUCKER. 

HOW A YANKEE WOMAN MAKES GOOD 

BUTTER. 

They say a woman must have the last word, so I 
shall have to say something in reply to Mr. Dart’s 
letter printed below: 

CANTON, OHIO. 

EDITOR FARM JOURNAL :—In the matter of cream rising 
or cream absorption while the milk is yet in the udder, I 
notice Betsey Jones, with characteristic female modesty, 
says *‘ it would not do for a woman to set up her opinion 
against a man.” This leads me to make my bow, and to 
say that a woman's opinion is just as good as a man’s, 
and often better, and this may be so even in the pres- 
ent case. There is force in the fact she mentions 
that only a *‘ watery substance ” is found in the udder of 
fat cows. But a fact of more significance is, that much 
the richest milk (in fat) that a cow ever gives, is imme- 


diately after parturition, when the miJk has been accu- | 


mulating in the udder for some weeks, too rich in fact to 
be wholesome food for some animals, as young pigs for 
instance. However, I do not base my opinion upon this 
fact alone, but also upon the fact that the law of gravita- 
tion must operate here as everywhere else; observe I do 














not say the fat is not absorbed at all, but that the water 
is absorbed with equal or greater facility. 
Yours truly, A. G. DART. 

I have a notion that the milk Mr. D. speaks of is 
not so rich in fats as it is in nature’s wisdom, which 
fits it for the special work required of it, and I doubt 
if any doctor on earth could compound anything just 
like it to start the bodily nrachinery, and at the same 
time expel just what should be expelled and give such 
vigor to all the parts of the animal system. I have 
known this new mother’s milk to perform all of its 
functions aright, and afterwards, on account of the 
excess of fats natural to Jersey milk, the calf could 
not digest it, and sickened, and would have died had 
not the milk been changed. No, I think the first milk 
is a wise and special provision of nature and only 
adapted to its special purpose for its own kind, and 
hence unfitted for food until after the functions of 
the animal have assumed a normal development. 

There are so many people anxious about selling 
their butter at a paying price, that I will give them 
some advice. Go into town and look up customers 
to take your butter. See how they like it, whether 
fresh or a little salt, in rolls or prints, that is mould- 
ed out in pound or half pound lumps. You should 
put on a neat design or ‘‘print.” Some may like it 
in the little wooden tubs which hold ten pounds. 
After you secure a few customers begin to deliver 
the butter, and be sure it is all as nearly alike as pos- 
sible. One customer will get another at a good price, 
as few persons are fond of store butter. 

BETSEY JONES. 


THE ANGORA GOAT. 

EDITOR FARM JOURKNAL:—The origin of the Angora 
goat is not exactly known, but it is supposed to have origi- 
nated in Asia Minor. It was not until the year 1555 A. D. 
that this animal was distinctly described by the Rey. 
Father Belon. who had traveled in Asia Minor. They 
were introduced into Europe, in 1787, by the Turks. The 
first Angoras brought to America were imported by Dr. 
James B. Davis, of South Carolina, in 184°, who was at 
that time U. 8. Consulin Turkey. The animals of this 
first importation were superior in many respects to those 
more recently introduced from Asia Minor. 

The Angora goat from nose to root of tail is about five 
feet; height twenty-six inches. The horns of the buck 
are large ; those of the female are smaller. In character- 
istics and genéral appearance the Angora is much like 
the sheep; they bear confinement and do not jump 
fences any more than sheep, butif there isa hole or breach 
in the fence they are sure to find it and make use of it. 

They have long, kinky wool called Mohair, which is the 
finest wool known, and is used in making Cashmere 
shawls and other fine goods. The fleece is whiter, finer 
and weighs less than thatof the sheep. Bucks shear 
from four to ten lbs.; does shear from three to seven; 
and the fleece is worth from thirty to fifty cents per bb. 
They are generally shorn in Aprilor May. Efforts have 
been made by some of the Texas breeders to shear them 
twice a year, and they have so far been quite successful, 
as the fleece matures in about six months, and the climate 
is so miJd the goats can stand it without their fleeces. 

They will thrive in almost any climate, wind and snow 
has no effect on them, but they can not stand cold rains 
like sheép, because they have little or no oil in their wool 
and the water soaks into it and chills them; this rarely 
ever causes death unless it is when they are very young. 

The Angora diffors from hie Sheep.L- ape o ns. 
ears, which droop instead of standing erect; in the horns 
and in the tail, which latter stands erect and is about half 
the length of that of the sheep. It is especially adapted 
to a mountainous or hilly country; lives principally on 
dry grass, weeds, leaves, twigs, roots, herbs, etc., but is 
very dainty in regard to filth or dirt, and wil] go five or 
six days without food or water, Clover hay is the best feed 
for them ; have never seen them tried on straw, but think 
they would eat it. They should not be fed grain, except 
the does while suckling their young, to increase the fow 
of milk for the kids; bran, with an occasional change of 
corn or oats, makes the best feed. They should not have 
more than one quart each per day, as there is danger of 
losing their fleece, but should have all the hay and water 
they want. 

They generally breed in October and November, and 
drop their young between the first of February and last 
of April, occasionally one wiil drop as late as June, car- 
rying the young about five months. The thoroughbreds 
seldom have more than one kid at a birth, while the 
grades and half breeds have two or three. (Male and 
female breed at ten months.) 

They are subiect to but two pests, viz., foot rot and lice, 
The former is not very common only on prairie Jand, 
where the soil is soft and the hoofs grows so fast with 
nothing to wear them off, they turn under and fi]l with 
mud, which causes them to rot. In mountainous dis- 
tricts, where the hoofs are worn by the rocks, they are 
not troubled with this. The foot ail is caused by 
keeping too many together in a small pasture, where 
they must sleep in the same place too much ; when allow- 
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ed to run at large over the farm and pick up thelr living, 
they are seldom troubled with bad feet. 

Angoras are bred extensively in southern Africa. The 
principal importations into the United States still retain 
the names of the importers. In the past five or ten years 
there has been littie or no importing done, as there 
are better goats in America than can be found in Asia. 

An Angora is not considered thoroughbred unless 
its pedigree runs back to imported stock. Texas takes 
the lead in the Angora industry, as Vermont did in Me- 
rino sheep. The leading Angora breeders at present are 
in Texas, Georgia and Kentucky. 

The Texas breeders are about to organize an associa- 
tion and contrive plans for a registry of all thoroughbred 
Angoras. The Angora business is on the rise, and there 
is no reason why it should not become one of the leading 
industries of the mountainous districts of the United 
States. The mohair is sold to manufacturers in James- 
town, New York, and Seymour, Conn. 

Jerseyville, Ill. JOE. R. FULKERSON. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
Again the bustling maiden seeks 
Her cleanly pail, and eager now, 
Rivals the morn with rosy cheeks, 
And hastens off to milk her cow.—CLARE, 


Don’t overload the colt? 

Do the little pigs have grass ? 

There is no milk in yells or thumps. 

Give the breeding mare good food and a good rest 
at noon. 

The Newton Cattle Tie advertised in the F. J. 
works well. 

The more draft horses they have in the West the 
more they want. 

Keep the breeding ewes in good pasture, so the 
lambs will grow fast. 

It don’t pay to feed grain to cows when they can 
get all the grass they can eat. 

It is estimated that it costs $37 to keep a cow the 
year round in New York, and $28.50 in Wisconsin. 

Only bright, absolutely clean tin pails, or buckets, 
and cans should be used in handling milk. 

Never allow milk to stand, for even a short time, 
where it is subjected to foul odors of any kind. 


M. B. Callaghan,whio is good authority, says there 
is nothing which wii! make any better butter or 
any more of it than p. 2-nty of grass. 


J.S. says his cow’s 2ats become clogged, one ata 
time, lasts a day or i.wo and then goes away, and 
does not return fo’ some time. Eprror—Must be 
weeds in the hay 


When dogs .ave a distemper in the head, make 
them inh* ec the smoke from burning coal tar and 
syringe carbolic acid and water up the nostrils and 
in the ears, one part of the acid to ten of water. 


The milk may be skimmed for the calves, and 
they will do just as well, if it is fed warm and sweet 
anda handful of oil cake meal is stirred into it. 
The change to skim milk should not be made before 
the calf isa week old. Begin with a pinch of oil 
meal, and gradually increase up to a handful by 
the time the calf is three weeks old. A few oats 
are good for the calf as soon as it will eat them. 


Epitork FARM JOURNAL:—The ist of January 1884, I 
made up my mind to see what profit there was in our 
cows. I knew we made a good bit of butter in the year 
of 1oe8, Dit dit Keep any Account Of it, so I started the 
first of January 1854. We milked 7 cows, made 1416 Ibs. 
of butter, netting $412.09. Fed 13 pigs skimmed milk till 
they were worth $5 more each, making $65, 4 calves more, 
making $40. One calf sold for $14.43, one do. $12.09, one 
do. $7.45. Total amount sold, $551.06, 

I kept an account of all the feed except the hay and I 
let that balance the manure. 


CR. $551.06. 

For feed, Dr. 199.96, 

Profit, 351.10 
Average, $50.15. 


I commenced again January ist, 1585, milking 8 cows, 
They yielded in butter, and skimmed milk fed to 32 pigs, 
$605.80, allowing $48 for the skimmed milk to the 32 pigs 
the rest was the gross value of the butter. 


CR. $605.80 
Bought one cow 70.00 


Total, 535.80 
Lost one cow 75.00 








460.80 
242.83 
217.97 
Average, $27.245; 
8. F. SHALLCROsS, JR. 


For feed, Dr. 





Mt. Pleasant, Del. 


Fattening calves is quite a business in Columbia 
and Duchess counties, N.Y. The calves are bought 
of the men who ship milk to New York City, and 
reared, two on a cow. They are sold live weight in 
New York and bring from 5 to7 cents a pound. 
With extra food, grassand meal, they will weigh 
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from 300 to 500 pounds according to age. One cow 
is made to raise two sets of calves in a year. The 
milkmen sell the calves when three days old for 
about one dollar each. After suckling the calves 
till winter the cows are sold or fattened. This sys- 
tem of farming involves little labor and pays well. 
It is good for the land. Thecalves aresold by com- 
mission men in the city. The large ones are called 
veal-beef. 

We do not believe in trying to hualter-break the 
little foal when only a week old, as the custom of 
some is, but to wait a full month till its joints get 
some strength. It may be lifted up and held clear 
from the ground when it is a few days old and 
gently brushed until it willstand still. It willsoon 
like this fondling and come up toa person to be 
petted and brushed. It should not be hauled 
and jerked, and scared nearly to death when the 
halter is put on, but coaxed along until it finds out 
it isnot going to be hurt. The first lesson the colt 
should learn is confidence in the master. Getting 
mad and saying cuss words will notgive acolt con- 
fidence, but gentleness anda littlesugar will. This 
mode of treatment will prevent spavins, curbs and 
ring-bones being started. We often wish horses 
could express their sentiments, and if they could 
what disgust they would show for many an owner. 


OUR SHEEP LETTER. 

EDITOR FARM JOURNAL :—Sheep are my element. I 
want to convince Mr. Grove that he is not keeping the 
most profitable kind of sheep. He says he keeps twenty 
head and feeds them a half bushel of oats a day and they 
shear 150 lbs. of woo]. He does not say in his letter to the 
F. J. how many acres of land it takes for them to range 
over. A small flock will always do better in proportion 


than a large one, I keep the full blooded Merinos, and have 








one hundred, and feed in winter one bushel of oats per day 
and what corn fodder they will eat. Have 120 acres of 
iand in all: 25 acres of wheat, 12 of corn, 13 of oats, and 
mowed about 30 and have 12 acres of timber. My 
sheep sheared 12 lbs. to the head. Sold my wool for 174 
cents straight through, unwashed. Don’t believe in wash- 
ing sheep. Lambs came the first of April. Used to come 
earlier, but gave that up. Keep my best ewe lambs and 
sell the oldest ewes. ‘The poorest rams I make wethers 
of and se}] the first chance, and the best ones I keep to 
sell for breeders. They have been very low but I expect 
better prices. At present prices, sheep pay me better 
than any other stock. 
Kendallviile, Ind. 


BUSINESS CLASSIFIED. 


ct?” Selected undisplayed advertisements con- 
densed and classified—List of trustworthy con- 
cerns who seek trade with our readers. 

In writing to any of them it will be to your interest to say that you 
saw their card in the Farm Journal, as everybody now knows that 
we guarantee “ Fair Play,” and no one is permitted to use our col- 
umns but those who are both able and willing to'act squarely with 
their customers, and give an honest dollar's worth for a otter. 
Farm Journal readers are entitled to the best and it is usually ac- 
corded to them 


CATTLE, SHEEP AND SWINE. 


— CATTLE. Deep and rich milkers. Circulars 
dl Wo. FarrweaTHER, McLane, Erie Co., Pa. 
1 SURE SOUTHDOWN EWES and 13 LAMBS, also 2 
©) SHEARLING RAMS FOR SA 
WM. CROZIER, Northport, = ; 
fo eeR SALE AT ALL TIMES best strains of DUROC- 
JERSEY Swine, recorded. Also JERSEY CATTLE. 
* 3 CU RTIS, Kirby Homestead, CHARLTON, NEW YORK. 


POULTRY. 


WOR SALE—Pure Beet B. Leghorns, Houdans, P. Rocks, 
Wyandottes,W.C. B. Polish. Also Eggs. Send stamp for 
price. 8S. GOODRICH, Glen Mary Poultry Yards,Owego, N. 
YEND your Prime Poultry, Properly Prepared to E. & O. 
Ss WARD, 279 Washington St. N. Y. See large adv., p. 100. 


W. K. ROSENBURG. 























FENCE MACHINES. 


LPL DS LAPD LDL PLD DD PD PD PP PPP PO 
HE COMBINATION WIRE AND PICKET FENCE 
is the best one made. We sell the best and only complete 


and perfect -——¥ to build it. Address 
THE HENLEY TRUCK Co., Richmond, Ind. 


AGENTS AND SALESMEN WANTED. 


YALESMEN WANTED.—A Few Good, Reliable Men to sell 
our New Fruits and Specialties. Good salary. Ad’s with ref., 
Hoopes Bro. & THoMAS, Maple Ave. Nurs., West Chester, Pa. 














BINDER TRUCKS. 
RARARARARAPR APRA PIPPI DP PPPS PLP SIS PDD DDD DPD DDI 
HE BEST, HANDIEST AND MOST SATISFACTORY 
T BINDER TRUCK is made by THE HENLEY TRUCK Co., 


Richmond, Ind. Send for circular. 





FARMS FOR SALE. 


werner 
LAREMONT eae a ig 7 GROWING! Maps and 
Circulars Free. Mancaa, Claremont, 


















— FOR REASONS WHY 
STODDARD’S 


- NE, 1886. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 





‘HE DANA WINDMILL CO., Fairhaven, Mass., invite at- 
tention to their improved ( ‘entrifugal Governor Wind-mills. 
Geared Mills a Specialty. Mention F. J. 
i ing *BOSS” ROAD MACHINE. Send for Catalogue, 
Free. FLEMING MANUF’G Co., Fort Wayne, Ind 





COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
1 CTS. will get you full instructions for preparing Poultry 


for Market, and aise how to Hog- dress veal calves. 
279 Washington St., N. Y 


JERSEY 





E. & O. Warp, 





JERSEY f aRUERNOLE. Ln 


Herd Book & Plymouth Rock oe - ie 8. “Gilt Ed E 
SEP for CATAI 
ARMER»S’ PRIC GS CATT 
‘Mortimer Whieeheea MIDDLE BUSH, TTLE 


item frmiyrdraws WOW TI E} oy 
jtorward when lying down, pushes back 


‘when sending gx es freedom of head, 
7 keeps clean NewrTon, Batavia, fu. 


DAIRY Li ein aia 














ALL GLASS. 
When to Churn, 


Easily kept clean. Tells You 
SENT BY MAIL FOR 50c. 
Send for Catalogue of INCUBATOR THERMOMETERS, 
CREAMOMETERS, &c 

W. MITCHELL M’ALLISTER, 


_No. 720 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


DELAWARE COUNTY 


CREAMERY 


Write at once for circulars 
and special offer to first pur- 
chaser. Address 


Delaware County Creamery Co., 
BENTON HARBOR, MICH. 


oe MOSELEY’s oe 


OCCIDENT CREAMERY 


ANDREFRICERATOR 


Thick walls and Double Air Space. 
Positively no sediment drawn with either 
cream or milk. §2 "No Lifting of Cans. No 
Skimming of Milk. SOLD strietly ON MERIT. 


MOSELEY & PRITCHARD Mfg. Co, 


Send for Circ ulars to the mannfac’rs CLINTON, Iowa 


COOLEY CREAMER. 


LARGELY IMITATED 
BUT NOT EQUALLED. 
Most popular because it gives largest 
and best product. Has both Top 
and Bottom Skimmers. 
Cream drawn first or last, No dan- 
ger of sediment, Thick walls with 
dead air space. Used with or with- 
| outice. SIX GOLD MEDALS 


and SEVENTEEN SILVER 

| ME DALS awarded for superiority 
of process and ‘one 

DAVIS SWING CHURNS, EUREKA and SKINNER’S 

BUTTER WORKERS, CARRIERS, PRINTS. and full line of 


CREAMERY SUPPLIES. 


Vermont Farm Machine Co. Bellows Falls, Vt 
THE COLD WATER DIP! 


(THYMO-CRESOL). 


A very highly concentrated, non-poisonous ne yt ar weg A 
with cold or warm water—the oeag safest, sur © fer 


Mange, Scab, all \seones ig all 
Skin troubles and many other 
Diseases of Live Stock. om- 
mended by many prominent 

See circular, > Gant on 


Breeders. 
application. 


















T. W. LAWFORD & 
Baltimore, Md. _ 


(REAM GATHERING. «ti 


description of this system of butter 

making, together with illustrations 
and descriptions of cream gathering cans, 
refrigerator and hauling cans, plans for 
creameries, and other information of great 
value to any one about to start butter mak- 
ing on the cream gathering system, or de- 
siring to make a change from the present 
system of dairying, will be sent free upon 
application to Chas. P. Willard & Co., 280 
Michigan Street, Chicago, Ill. 





CREAMERY ano 
REFRIGERATOR 












With SURFACE SKIMMING ATTACHMENT 
Is THE 
MOST POPULAR CREAMERY 


ON THE MARKET, AND FOR CIRCULARS OF THE 


BEST LINE OF DAIRY GOODS MADE, 
MOSELEY & STODDARD MF’G CO. Poultney, Vt. 


*noBI0doe UT JomIMTYyS Buy 
“AOS “ULI G JO MIIA [VUOIIIOS 
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JUNE, 1886.) _ 
THE POULTRY YARD. 
Have you provided shade for your poultry ? 


Keep the shot guns loaded and handy to pepper 
stray hawks and cats with. 


Scald the water vessels occasionally and see that 
they are kept well filled with clean water. 

June hatched Leghorn and Hamburg pullets make 
splendid layers along in January and February. 

Will it pay to hatch any more chickens this season ? 
Consider this question well before you set another 
hen. 


All chicks large enough for market should be dis- 
posed of as soon as possible. The best of the market 
for broilers will be over by the end of June. 


The American hens have been doing their duty 
lately. Eggs have not been so plentiful and cheap 
since the days of the fathers as they were last March 
and April. Perhaps we can reduce that bill for 
foreign eggs a few hundred thousand. Why, indeed, 
can we not export instead of import eggs ? 


The bulk of the poultry crop of 1886 will be hatch- 
ed before this month closes. Hereafter the principal 
duties of the poultry keeper will be to feed and care 
for the young broods and to reduce the stock of old 
fowls as quickly as possible. Market all old fowls 
as soon as they are in fair condition, and give the 
young ones all the r room av ailable. 


EXA OTL y HO w TO DO IT. 

To have fresh eggs the year round keep hens that 
will lay them fresh every day. 

To prevent fresh eggs from spoiling on your hands 
eat them, or sell them to some one else. We make 
no extra charge for these two valuable hints! 

The usual inquiries about preserving eggs for sev- 
eral months have arrived with the return of summer. 
In answer we have, as usual, to say that we know no 
art by means of which eggs can be made to retain the 
freshness of their youth for six months or more, nor 
do we know any method of rejuvenating them after 
they have reached their dotage. 

It has been proved that eggs will keep in fair con- 
dition two or three months, simply packed in salt, 
or in dry sifted coal ashes. 

The common method of keeping in lime water is 
probably as good as any. The formula is two pounds 
of lime, one pint of salt and four gallons of water. 
Slake the lime in hot water. Put in only fresh eggs, 
and keep them covered with the liquid. 

Eggs thus packed and placed in cold storage where 
the temperature is between 35° and 40°, will probably 
come out in edible condition six months later. But 
they will not be fresh eggs, and it will be prudent to 
make use of them soon after they are taken from the 
pickle. 


EGGS FOR SETTING. 

Probably a good many of our readers have order- 
ed eggs for hatching from advertisers, and some of 
them may have had *‘ bad luck ” with them and feel 
inclined to blame the seller. 

It must be remembered that the breeder cannot 
know everything about the egys he sells. He en- 
deavors to send fresh eggs from vigorous stock, and 
which he believes will hatch, but, after all, neither he 
nor any other person, can tell what a railway journey 
and three weeks time will bring forth. Therefore, 
do not get angry with him if the results are unsatis- 
factory, but write him all the facts. Something also 
depends on you. Do your part, and the majority of 
breeders will endeavor to satisfy you, if you keep 
your temper and explain things in a reasonable way, 
instead of insultingly writing to them as if they were 
proven rascals, and abusing them. Fortunately there 
are reasonably satisfactory results in a very large 
majority of cases ; but whatever may have been the 
outcome it is best to be temperate and gentlemanly 
in discussing it w ith the breeder. 


A LAYING MA CHINE. 

One of the prettiest, liveliest, and most useful 
birds that ever graced a poultry vard is a White 
Leghorn hen in her prime and in full feather. We give 
our readers her portrait, ‘* drawn from life” by one 
who knows what a nice bird is. and knows how to 
make a good picture. We copy the cut from that 
excellent paper, the Fancier’s Gazette, published at 
Indianapolis, Ind., of which B.N. Pierce is both ar- 
tist and editor. 

Little need be said about White Leghorns, since 











they are so well known and so widely disseminated. 
The Leghorns, as a class, come as near perpetual 
motion in egg production as ary fowl yet discovered. 
It is the highest commendation any new breed can 
have to say of them, ‘‘ as layers they equal the Leg- 
horns.” So far as we know it has never been claimed 
for any breed that they surpass the Leghorns in the 
number of eggs produced. 

The Leghorn hen, lays a medium 
thin shelled egg. 


sized, white, 
For transporting long distances 





WHITE LEGHORN HEN, 


they are not so desirable as a firmer shelled egg, and 
not so salable in some markets as egys of a darker 
color. 

The large combs and wattles of Leghorns are ob- 
jectionable appendages for northern climates. For 
this reason they have been bred in recent years with 
rose coinbs and smaller wattles. The rose combed 
varieties are now quite common and popular. 


SCALY LEG AND LICE. 

Mix together 1¢ oz. of flour sulphur, 14 oz. erystal- 
ized carbolic acid and 1,1b. clean lard. Melt the lard 
in a tin cup and stir in the other ingredients. 

If any of your fowls have scaly legs take them 
from the roost at night and smear the legs with the 
ointment, rubbing it in, and set the birds back on the 
perches. A few applications will rid the legs of the 
scurf and thus remove the annoyance. An old tooth- 
brush is the best thing we know of with which to 
make the application of the ointment. 

When the newly hatched chicks are dried off and 
about to be placed in the coop with their mother, 
which should be in the evening, a little of this com- 
pound should be rubbed on their heads and throats, 
and a little also on the under feathers of the hen. If 
this application is repeated for three times with inter- 
vals of two weeks, and the brood is put in a clean 
coop, we feel quite sure that the chicks will not be 
troubled with lice. 


FOOT NOTES. 

Is the grain you are feeding damp and musty? Has 
the meal in the bin heated and become sour? Is there 
a heap of dirty, nasty, mouldy food out in the feeding 
coop? What is the condition of the coops in which your 
young stock spend their nights? Appoint yourself an 
investigating committee and go see. 


Ducklings hatched in harvest time attain a good 


NTERPRISE POULTRY YARDS. 
Plymouth Rocks a Specialty! 
ee and Females, (°85 hatch) at Low Prices. 

Ss, Si. aq er 133 26, $2.00, Stamp for 
a Ken W ORRELL, ort Washington, Pa. 
7 For HATCHING. St’ dP. Rocks. Farm Range. $1.50 

for 18; $2 for 26. Jas. GREGORY,Belmont, West Phila., Pa. 
STANDAR PLYM’TH ROCKS, HOUDANS, BROWN 

in bat a LEGHORN EG Gs $1.00 per 
setting. . DAY, Dyberry, Wayne Co., Pa. 
Lee re aORAINE s. C. B. LEGHORNS and 
P. ROCKS. Fege 1.00 for 13: 81.50 for 26. 


. BOBERTS, LEBANON, Pa. 


~ 






After June Ist 1 will send 26 eggs 
— py Standard S Bred | Ply ple 
Rok DAY TON, ‘South " Sallocons x. Si 
Just published, i2 articles on PRACTICAL 
POULTRY RAISING, by FANNY FIRLD. Telis 
how she cleared $449 on 100 Light Brahmas 
Pinone year; how she clears $1,600 annual- 
ly on a 60 acre poultry-farm; about a me- 
chanic’s wife who clears $300 annually on 
> Le lot; about inosbaters, brooders, 
g« chickens and cape Price 25c. 
Stamps taken. R. "5. MITCHELL, 69 Dearhorn St.,Chicago. 














size by New Years, and make good nena stock 
in the following April. 

Chop up onions or onion tops and feed to chicks, 
They may prevent, if they do not cure, the Gapes, 
They are good for the chicks anyway. 


As soon as you stop hatching for the season sepa- 
rate the cocks from the hens, If not valuable, and 
not wanted for next season’s breeding, kill them, 
The hens will do better w without them, 


I have used Venetian Red for chicken cholera for 
over ten years and have never failed to cure when 
given in time. Dose, one teaspoonful to a dozen 
fowls. A SUBSCRIBER, 


A good sized pen, with a roomy open shed in it 
and adog-proof fence around it, is just the place to 
keep the ducks and ducklings in during warm 
summer nights. Feed them in this pen regularly 
every evening and they will be sure to come home, 
And don’t you forget to shut the gate. 


In our article on testing eggs in the May F. J., we 
omitted to state that the illustrations were sug- 
gested by similar cuts in that excellent little book, 
Sixteen Years’ Experience in Artificial Poultry 
Raising, issued by the Phelps Publishing Co., 
Springfield, Mass. The price of the book is 25 cts. 


The Committee on Agriculture of the American 
Institute, New York, offers a prize of $20 fer the best 
simple and inexpensive egg preservative. Here is 
an opportunity for somebody to win $20 and make 
himself a public benefactor, Full particulars may 
be obtained by writing to Peter BR. Mead, Mama- 
roneck, N. Y. 


Find out which your best laying hen is, save her 
eggs for hatching and then keep some of her best 
sons for breeding purposes another year. The son 
ofa productive mother will transmit her productive 
quality to his own daughters, and thus increase 
the general productiveness, Please make a note of 
this, and test it for yourself, 

A friend of mine insists that a single comb hen 
will lay more eggs than a hen with a rose-comb. 
Is there any truth in the assertion? 

Church Hill A. M. L. 

Ask your friend if he thinks a Cochin hen will 
lay more eggs in a year than a Hamburg, ora Rose- 
Comb Leghorn. The shape of the comb has little 
to do with the laying quality of a hen. 

Those who keep feed before their fowls at all 
times should make a feeding hopper like that illus- 
trated herewith. It can be 
made out of astore box by 
any one who is handy with 
tools. The cut shows a cross 
section of the hopper. <A 
false bottom is put in to 
shoot the grain out into the 
troughs, as seen in the illus- 
tration. The false bottom is 7 
made by simply nailing to- 
gether two boards of suitable length and width to 
fit the box. Asis shown by the cut the trough is 
so made that the fowls cannot throw the feed out 
on the ground. The lid may be hinged or held 
on by cleats. We have used these hoppers for 
both pigeons and poultry. 





An effort is being made to introduce the Minor- 
sas into this country. They belong to the Spanish 


class of fowls, in which are the Leghorns and-Biack 
Spanish. They are similar to the latter variety. 
| The Minorcas, however, lack the white face, are 





a 





less leggy, and have heavier bodies than the Black 
Spanish. They have the family traits, being pro- 
lific layers and non-sitters. At the present time 
they are quite common and popular in certain 
parts of England. Fora year or two they will be 
on the fancier’s list of novelties,and be sold at 
high prices, and be praised as the embodiment of 
everything desirable in a chicken. Nevertheless 
we believe them to be a desirable breed, and be- 
ACT JUDICIOUSL Use DICKIE’S POULTRY POWDER. Cir- 
« culars free. A.M. Dickie, Doylestown, Pa. 
WM. H. WIG MORE’S 
Patent Farmers’ Caponizing Set 
Rmabling every Farmer and Poulterer to 
do his own caponizing, with full instruc- 
tions, in a fine case, oom by mail on ree 
ceipt. of price, 3.00 107 South 
Eighth street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


oD. 
eA 
LIGHT and DARK BRAHMAS, 


Morton Poultry Yards. Parttiace bat & white Coctins 


Langshans, Wyandottes, Plymouth Rocks, B. B. R. Game and 
Pekin Bantams, Bronze Turke ve, Ducks. Pairs,trios and single 
birds. 300 Cockerels for sale s for Hatc bing. Circa 
lars tree RICHARD vouees Morton, Del. Co., Pa 


P. ROCKS, wee eee ~ agg by Bred iter: 
ected fc ‘s Eggs, 13 for $1; 26 fo 
B. LEGHORNS, Bio, Duck's. Exgs.11 for # : 2 for 81.00, 
atisfaction Guaranteed. Circulars free. 
PEKIN DUCKS.BW. MI. HEILMAN, Annville, Pa. 
HOW TO MAKE COMMON PC POULTRY PAY! 
Seven years’ experience 0: Poulterer on 
Soke ouktes University Farm. Enclose ten cents 
Soler BALTIMORE 
Cor. Howard and Franklin Streets, ALTIMO E, "md. 
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bespeak for them a favorable reception in this 
country. 


I would like to know what to feed my hens to 
prevent them dropping theireggs without a hard 


shell. I find two or three under the roost every 
morning | feed corn, oats, Wheat and oyster shell, 
Irwin, Pa. rh 


The hens are probably too fat. Give less corn 
and more oats and see that they havea supply of 


grass and vegetables. 


One of the easiest things in poultry keeping is to 
keep down the lice; used to be the hardest with 
me. My present plan is to take a bushel of liine 
and sufficient water to makea dry slake. It be- 
comes like fine flour. This dusted on the floor, 
Do this 
twice a week for a month and then oncea week, 
It is a good cholera preventive in the bargain. 

Portiand, Pa. R. A. L. 


roosts and in the nests does the business. 


F. W. R., Edgemont, Mass., objects to our asser- 
tion that Wyandottes lay small eggs and light 
colored ones. He never hada Wyandotte that laid 
either a small, or a light colored egg. The fact 
seems to be that there are different families, or 
strains of this breed, and that the eggs differ widely 
in size and color. A strain of hens that will lay 
dark eggs can be made in afew years by using only 
dark colored eggs for hatching. 


When young chickens are kept in a yard, do you 
think itis well to keep feed by them constantly ? 
Do you consider scrap cake good for fowls; does it 
not have a tendency to mi ike them look rough and 
ragged. J. B.S., New Brunswick, # 


Yes, keep dry feed before them, one part corn 
meal and two parts fine bran and give table scraps 
and bits of meat or milk occasionally. Be sure to 
supply green food in some form. Scrap cake is 
excellent when fed in moderation. 


is it advisable to let the hens have all the gran- | 
ulated bone they willeat? My house is 12x12 feet | 
with a 6x13 glass front extension. Is it big enough 
for 60 hens to roost and feed in. 

Schuyler, N Y. JEFF. H.LOBDELL. | 


Yes, feed your hens all the bones they will eat. | 
Keep a small box of bone hung up in the house and 
let them help themselves. Your house will answer 
very well, unless you propose to keep 60 hens con- 
fined in it for several months, then you would 
need more roon 


Will you please say in the F. J. when is the best 
time to pick ducks and how often. 

Cameron, Wis. H.C.S 

Duck feathers, like fruit, should be picked “when 
ripe.’’” This time may be learned by catching two 
or three and pulling a few feathers here and there. 
If they pull hard and the quills are filled witha 
bloody fluid they are notripe; but if they puil easy 
and the quills are clear you may know that it is 
the “best time to pick.’’ Ducks may be picked 
four times a year. Never pluck the tufts of long 
coarse feathers on the sides that support the wings. 


We show herewith a convenient feeding coop. 
It may be made of four fence pickets and a few 
plastering lath and some muslin tacked on the 
ends. It may be made longer 
if desired, by taking strips 
of plastering lath for the 
horizontal pieces. It is light 
and portable, and as goodasa 
more elaborate contrivance. 
= Cheap muslin may be tack- 

ed on and oiled, and thus a 
shelter be made both for the feed and for the chicks 
while feeding. It will be necessary to fasten the 
coop down to prevent the wind carrying it away. 





Please tell me what is ; the cause and what the 
remedy to apply for the following: My fowls 
apparently are well at one moment and the next 
drop over dead. On opening them I find a large 
,0uch of blood with the intestines ppatiog in the 
blood. Fow!ls are very fat. . BAKER, 

Sugar Loaf, N. Y. 

The trouble here is a rupture of a blood vessel, or 
of the heart. These organs are attacked by fatty 
degeneration and there is no remedy after the dis- 

ease is discovered, because it is discovered only by 
the death of the bird. The preventive treatment 
is to feed lightly and thus redu® the tendency to 
Yatty degeneration of the organs and to the rupture 
of blood vessels. 





I see frequent inquiries as to the prevention and | 
eure of gapes. The prevention I have found quite 
an easy matter if the chicks can be kept on ground 
where no fowls were the year betore. Clean ground 
is certain to give healthy chicks. I have 170 chicks 
out now. One brood got on to ground where the 
fowls have always been kept and every one of them 
had the gapes. None of the other broods got to the 
soiled ground and not one chick has had the gapes. 
I have made the gape question a study for several 
years and with fair results. To extract worms 


nothing is as good as a sinal! head of blue grass be- 
fore the seed ripens. Draw the head through the 
fingers to remove the seed. Insert in wind-pipe, 
twist around and withdraw with worms adhering. 
Repeat, give drink of waterand let go. Irarely lose 
one and have taught many neighbors how to do it. 
Carroll Co., Md. A. P. G. ¢ 


Please state how many eggs a good healthy hen 
of a good iaying breed will lay during a term of 
four seasons, provided she is given good treatment 
by an experienced hand at raising chickens. We 
find the F. J. very interesting and are doing all we 
can to increase its circulation in these parts. 

Willow Island, Neb. O, M. COLLINS. 

A flock of 50 or 100 hens under the above condi- 
tions will average 100 eggs each, per year. This is 
as we know, alow estimate, but it isa safe one to 
base calculations of prospective profits on. If we 
were keeping hens as laying machines, simply, we 
should not keep them longer than sixteen or eight- 
teen months. After they had once begun to lay 
we should “work them forall they were worth,” and 
when they had ceased to lay would sell their car- 

casses for What they weuld bring. 


For the gapes or any dise ase, an ounce of preven- 
tion is worth a pound of cure. Keep little chicks 
dry and warm and feed no sloppy food. After they 
are three or four days old cracked corn is an ex- 
cellent food. Until this time give dry bread 
crumbs; if it is not dry, dry it in the oven. Have 
a bottom to the coop and make it so it can be taken 
out and cleaned and dried when the brood is out, 
Drive down a stake near the coop and tie the hen 
with a string ten or twelve feet long. In this way 
she can scratch and go out and in at will, but can- 
not trail the chickens through wet grass 

Sylvan, Pa., A. CULLER, 


Will some one who has had experience in raising 
either common or fancy pigeons in confinement, 
tell me through the F. J. if they are profitable, 
where they can be sold and how they eater be fed. 

Crum Elbow, N. Y. N 


ADVERTISEM ENTS. 
PPPPL PLL 
When you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that you 


read his card in the Farm Journal, We believe it is to your 
interest to do so, as our readers are served with the best, 
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4 G GS AND FOWLS For Sale. All leading varieties Land 
“4and Water. Illus. circulars free. G. F. GAST, Prospect,O. 


END 10 cts. in Produce Commis- 
SP P. O. Stamps to E. & 0. WAR » sion Merchants. 
tor Circular of Advice about Shipping Produce., Also 
recipe tor Preserving Eggs. No. 279 Washington 


Street, New York. Prices current furnished Free. 
REFERENCE :—Irving National Bank, New York City. 


EGISTERED Guernsey & Jersey Cattle; also thorough- 
and grade Guernseys and Jerseys,Lincoln, Southdown, 
& Hampshiredown Sheep a spec. 
talty. Chester White, Berkshire, 
Yorkshire & Poland-China Pigs, 
Scotch Collie Shepherd Dogs & a 
variety of Poultry. Come see our 
stock & select tor yourselves. Send 
Stamp for circ ular and prices. 
"EDWARD WALTER, West CHESTER, Chester Co., Pa. 


stg Ohio Improved Chester 


» 
“® i The best Hogin the world. Not 
subject to Cholera. Sold 788in 1885. 


Two weighed. 6 Ibs. 


Send for Gaeeipton of this f: 
ous breed, also fow 
x 2 SILVER ¢ 99-- 
leveland, C 0. U.S 


_ Brewster’s Pat. Rein Holder 


Your lines are where you put them—not under horses’ 
feet. One agent sold 12 doz. in 5 days; one dealer sold 
6 doz. in 15 days. Samples worth $1.50 FREE. Write 
for terms. E. E. BREWSTER, Holly, Mich. | 


WIRE anolRON FENCING. 5 CS To $3.00 PFI 
cae HOOSIER 
AUTOMATI 
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LAFAYETTE,IND 


BARBEE WIRE & IRON WORKS, ‘soLanc St Cuiiut 
ROOF CRESTINGS, CHAIRS, SETTEES, LAWN MOWERS 
2] ey SEND FOR CATALOGUE-: 4 


‘f your nearest Hardware 
oe: Jer cannot furnish you 


one,express prepaid. Gu 
eee anteed to Wean any Ca 





THE LOUDERBACK COMBINATION TOOL 
Comprising ten useful tools: (a) Adjustable Screw 
Driver; (p) Hand-Vise; (c) Wrench; (p) Nail Puller; 
(cE) Large Gas Plyers; (F) Hammer; (c) Leather Punch: 
(H#) Wire Cutter; (1) Small Gas Ply ers; (J) Pincers, 
Each part a practical working instrument. Every 
Farmer, Horseman and Mechanic should have one. 
No. 2, 9’in. long, $1.25; No.3, 12in. long, $1.50 each. 
Burnished tools 25 centsextra. Every tool warranted 
cast steel. Sent by mail to any address, on receipt of 
price. Agents wanted everywhere. Epwin LoupDER- 
BACK & Co., No. 413 8, Fifth St., Phila. Sole M’f’rs. 





CHANNEL CAN CREAMERY, 


Makes More Roteer % than arr ot opter TSE 
Calls for less labor and at 
4 TH Fi Nel 


tCRE 
AUTOM ATIC BUT TE R- WORRE RS, C PHURNS. 
Ete. One at Wholesale. AGENTS WANTED. 
Send for Circulars. W. E. LINCOLN CO. 
Warren, Mass. and Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


GALVANIZED FENCE WIRE. 


Galvanized steel four-point Barbed Wire. Galvanized Plain 
Twist Ribton Feneing. Galvamzed Buck Thorn Fencing. 
JAMES M. VANCE & CO., 211 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FIRE-PROOE and WATER- 

GUTTA PERCHA PR OD 45 Fey ey ce 
ROOFINC. ~ 

All Colors, Ready Mixed for Use 

F | R E-P sf 0 0 F Sample tests on paper and muslin 

sent free. If you can burn it, don’t 

PAINT buy it. §@ Send for Catalogue and 


Color Cards. EMPIRE PAINT 
AND ROOFING CO.,1130 Race St. , Philadelphia, Pa. 


ROOFING 


and Illustrated Catalogue of 


CINCINNATI (0.) CORRUGATING Co. 




















a WIACHINE 


Surpasses all other wtre and picket fence machines, 


for making strong and durable fences in the field, 
that nostock will break down. On rough, hilly 
ground, it keeps pickets perpendicular which no 
other machine will do without constant adjustment. 
It is easy to handle, uses any kind of pickets, and 
wh size of wire. Write for circular and price. 

AYNE AGRICULTURAL CO., Richmond, Ind. 


B= S. R. NYE’S 


NATIONALR AKE 


and YOU 
—— USE NO OTHER. 




















aise . wits | sete a ‘ _ bi Sib 4 

a3- ITS LEADING MERITS ARE -@a 
That it will not scratch your ground. Needs no ga: 
justment, but will rake clean on all surfaces. 

not scatter at B..d -—-. ill form a oy in 
heavy or f, green gras s. Is easily held down while at 
work, the simplest, most durable, as well 
as at | dumping device of any rake in the field, 


BELCHER & TAYLOR AGR’L TOOL CO. 


BOX 600, CHICOPEE bres MASS. 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


Ho, cherries are ripe ! ! Come birds, one and all ; 
Cherries are ripe! hear the orioles call ; 

HBnough and to spare, ’tis a feast for a king, 

Come and be welcome, whoever you bring. 

They've tied up red flannel, but who cares for that? 
And stuck up a pole with a ragyed old hat, 

But scare-crows are harmless, we’ve seen them before, 
And we will not run, if they put up a score. 








When rain falls, does it ever get up again? 
dew time. 


Yes, in 


One who thinks he knows about farming says the best 
way to raise strawberries is with a spoon. 

Tell H. O. L. that fourteen hounds can winter in that 
verdant tield. R. J. H. 

What is the safest way to transfer bees, asks a suburban 
correspondent. Hire somebody eise to do it and be in 
the next county when it is done. 





The general opinion seems to be that A could do that 
piece of work in ten days, B in six days, and C in fifteen | 
days, and that altogether they could do it in three days. | 


Take all the figures from one to nine inclusive, not 
using any one of them twice, and so arrange them as to 
count up fifteen any way you may countthem. G. H. 


{ 

Around pole twenty feet high, twelve inches in cir- 
cumference at the top and twenty-four inches at the bot- | 
tom. How far has a squirrei to run in ascending the pole | 
in a spiral form, turning once around the pole in every 
foot. J. D., Crosskill Mills, 


Several subscribers say the Nineteenth Century ends 
on Sunday, December 31, 1899, the twentieth begins on 
Monday, January ist, 1900. One dissenting voice, how- 
ever, Says the nineteenth ends at the end of the 31st day 
of December, 1900, the twentieth beginning January lst, 
1901. 


Take at least half an hour each day for the study of 
some branch of Knowledge, or the reading of some wise, 
thoughtful book, so you can feel that you are adding 
daily to the store of useful Knowledge in your mind, and 
exercising it at the same time, for like the muscles it 
loses power if not used daily. 


If from six you take{nine, 

And from nine you take ten, 

Ye wiis, the puzzle explain ; 
And if fifty from forty be taken, 
There will just six remain. 

“Carl” sends this story in answer to Mrs. F. H. on Hen 
Hawks: * While I was away the other day my little boy 
Carl] stopped the Swede from his work and set him mak- 
ing wind-mills. Half a day lost, and a wind-mill on 
every corner. Buzz all day and buzz all night. The boy 
was delighted, the mother affrighted, and the father ram- 
pant. Utility—not a hawk wiil come within forty feet of 
one of those wind-mills. The mother is pacified, the 
father reconciled, and that boy is triumphant.” 


In answer to the egg question: they could sell them at 
seven eggs for a cent, and the first girl sells seven cents’ 
worth, or forty-nine eggs, and has one egg left. The sec- 
ond seils four cents’ worth at seven for acent, or twenty- 
eight eggs, and has two eggs !eft, and the third sells one 
cent’s worth or seven eggs and has three left. Now eggs 
have gone up and sell at three cents apiece, the first girl 
has one egg at three cents, plus the seven cenis—making 
ten cents, the second, two eggs, at three cents apiece— 
plus her four cents, making ten cents, and the third, three 
eggs, at three cents each, and her one cent. So they 
each had the same amount of money. 


We have received a letter from Peter Tumbldown. He 
complains that every time the F. J. comes around, it has 
some fling at ‘**Old Peter Tumbledown.” At jeast, so he 
has heard, for he says “I never read any of your * cheap 
Jack’ newspapers about farming myself. They can’t tell 
me anything. But some of the fools around here do, and 
their children too, and when they passed my place the 
other day I heard them say something about * mixed 
farming.’ I don’t know what they meant, but I do know 
that if you don't stop this jibing at me I’li bring a law- 
suit against the F. J. and the people that read it, too. 
You can print this, so that some of them round here can 
read it and be warned ; likewise their children.” 

PETER TUMBLEDOWN, Road Supervisor. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


When you write toan ateertion be —e and tell hi him that you 
read his card in the Farm Journal. We believe it is to your 
interest to do so, as our readers are served with the best, 


BENNETT'S IMPROVED 
"STUMP PULLER. 


Received Centennial Medal. 
Ts now in rh = € eee and nearly 
ort eT part, of t 
S20 “TO 50 TONS. 
Bande. on ranners, worked by two 
=. Prices, ircu- 








TEN LBS 


Ne’ TON 











H. Le. BENNETT. 
Westerville, Franklin Co., Ohio 
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Thresher and Cleaner—Clover Huller & Cleaner— 
Straw-Preserving R ye Threshers and Cleaners— 
Raliw, ny and Lever Powers—The Howland Feed 

li—The Aspinwall Potato Planter and Digger. 
a machines are guaranteed to work well, and have received 
the highest testimonials and cannot be excelled. 

B. GILL & SON, 

TRENTON AGRICULTURAL WORKS, Trenton, N. J. 


TIMKEN SPRING VEHICLES. 
OVER 400,000 gm, IN USE. 








Easiest Riding Vehicle made. Rides as 
with one personastwo. The Springs lengthen om 
shorten according to the weight they carry, Equall 
well adapted to rough countr Ln ds an 
fine drives of cities. Manufacture sold by 
eading C age Builders and | Dealers. 


BRADLEY HANDY. WACON 


e coming wagon. 
Light strong, conven- 
ient and low priced. 
Handy to get irito 
and out of. Handy for 
single horse or pair. 
Sunney Sct one person 
or more. Handy to 





















load or unload. Send for Free Circular, “How to 
purchase direct YR the manufacturer.” 
Y & oO. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


BRADLE 
22 College Pl., N.Y... 3°28. Market Ez: Boston, 





LARGE CROPS OF WHEAT 


How TO 


PREVENT WINTER KILLING 


Send your name and address, and we will mail you 
our Illustrated Pamphlet of 28 pages FREE. 


THE SEED DRILL REGULATOR CO. 


LEMONT, CENTRE CO., PA. 


Mention this paper. 


DOLLARS each for New and 
Perfect SEW ING MACHINES. 
Warranted five years. Sent on trial ifde- 
sired, Buy direct and save $15 to $35. 
Organs given as premiums. Write for FREE cir- 
cular with 1000 testimonials from every state. 
GEO, PAYNE & (O., 47 3rd Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


AMERICAN 





Successors to S. PENNOCK & sors to 5. PENNOCK & SONS CO., Kennett Square, Pa., and GEO. W. TAFT, Abington, Co 


ROAD MAKING IMPLEMENTS 


Manufacturers of 


IMPROVED 


r city, to 
ACT iON ¢ G UARAN 


FRANK 8, PLATT'S 
KING OF THE (‘ARDEN 


Tima Bean, 


per half-pint packet, 35 cents, postpaid. 
Pure and Reliable 


SH Ds. 


PRICES ALWAYS THE LOWEST THAT 
GOOD SEEDS CAN BE SOLD FOR. 


CATALOGUE FREE 
Comprising a list of everything required 
for the Farm and Garden. 


FRANK §. PLATT, New Haven, Ct. 











highwa MACHINES 8S 
-_ CANT RE Purchases pon assured of immunity 7 A a oe ¢~ For circulars 


es address AMERICAN ROAD MACHINE COMPANY, KENNETT SOUARE, PA. 


MY AGENTS ARE MAKING 


$5. $10. $15, $20, $25 and $30 Per Day 


rig; LEWIs’S COMBINATION HAND FORCE 
PUMPs, It makes 3 complete machines, have agents all 
over the U. 8. who are making $10 to $25 per day selling these 
pumps, I give their name and address in catalogue. To intro- 
duce it I will send a sample pump, express paid, to any expresa 
station in the U. S. for 5.50, Made of $e0% will throw water 
from 50 to 60 feet and retails for onl . Indispensable 
for spraying fruit trees. The Potato = op ne is & won- 
derful invention. Agents wanted everywhere, Send at once 
for illustrated a2 poo and terms, 
Address Cc. LEWIS, Catskill, N. Vv. 


GF FRIENDS! BEES OR HONEY, 


IF YOU are in ‘ge 4 

way interested 

we will, with wien asure, send you a SAMPLE COPY of rs 
MONTHLY GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTU RE, 
with a descriptive price-list of the latest improvements in 
Hives, Honey Extractors, Comb Foundation, Section Honey 
Boxes, all the books and journals, ard everything pesteienes 
to Bee Culture. Nothing patented. Simply send gu 
address, written plainly,to A. I. ROOT, :D Ohio. 


~-s« HEENLEY’S IMPROV 


MONARGH FENCE MACHINE. 
(PATENTED.) 


The only practical 
machine in use that 
makes the fence in the 
field wherever want- 
ed; makes the Best, 
Strongest & Most 
Durable Fence for 

a general use and farm 
on stock purposes: WEAVES ANY SIZE PICKET 
ND ANY SIZE WIRE. The fence will turn all stock 
ees injury a ane. For cat aloste and full particulars 
address C. HENLEY, Sole Manufacturer, 
Fachosy 623 to 533 North 16th St. "Richmond, Ind. 


FENCES & 
“GEE E ABMERS 


SOMETHING NEW. 


DURABLE. 

Any one can make it at home and clear 
$10 to $25 perday. Full particulars with 
testimonials, Illustrated Catalogue Free, 


STANDARD MFCG.CO.Cincinnati,O, 














SEDGw ick 


por ber FENGE 






Isthe best general purpose wire fence in use. It 
isa strong | net-work without barbs. Don’t 
injure stoc It will turn dogs, pigs, sheep and 
oultry, as well as horses and cattle. The best 
ence for Farms, Gardens, Stock Ranges and Rail- 
roads. Very neat, pretty styles for Lawns, Parks, 
School-lots and Cemetenies. Covered with rust- 
roof paint, or made of galvanized wire, as pre- 
erred, It will last a life-time. Itis better t than 
boards or barbed wire in every respect. The 
Sedgwick Gates made of wrought-iron pipe and 
steel wire, defy all competition in lightness, neat- 
ness, strength and durability. We make the best, 
cheapest and easiest working all-iron automatic 
or self-opening gate, and the neatest cheap 
iron fences now made. The_ best ire 
Stretchers, Cutting Pliersand Post Augers. 
— and partic Siars ask Hardware Dealers, 

or address, mentioning paper 
SEDCWICK BROS., Richmond, Ind. 
BDWAED SUTTON, Eastern A ent, 
300 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. — 
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OUR EDITORIAL PLAN. 

It is our constant endeavor to treat al) subjects in reason; 
to be concise and to the point; to be practica’ rather than 
theoretical; to exclude long-winded discussions and fine-spun 
theories of fancy farmers; in short, to give our readers CREAM, 
not skim-milk 

The Editor was born on a farm and reared at the plow han- 
dies, and our contributors are mostly practical men and women, 


who write with their sleeves rolled up, and who briefly and 
q 


plainly tell the best and most profitable way of doing things on 

the Farm and in the House, as learned trom actual experience. 
It is through strict adherence to this plan, in every depart ment, 

that we are enabled to present as much usefu! inform:tion as 

the papers costing from four to eight times as much. 

WILMER ATKINSON, Editor 
Helpers:—John A. Woodward, A. M. Dickie, B. R. Black, 
F. D. Curtis and Abby Speakman 


FARM JOURNAL. 


(UNLIKE ANY OTHER PAPER. 
PHILADELPHIA AND CHICAGO, JUNE, 1886. 


The Farm Journal has a larger circulation in the Fast 
than any weekly or other monthly agricultural journal. 

It also has a larger circulation in the West than any 
weekly or other monthly agricultural journal, 

It has more actual subscribers than any other agricul- 
tural paper in the United States or in the World, 

We offer in Proof—Open Subscription Books, 


Subscriptions for this paper may be left in person at either the 
Philadelphia or Chicago office. Those sent by mail should be 
directed to Philadelphia. 

Advertisements are received at either office, and have the 
benefit of the entire Eastern and Western circulation. 


CULTIVATION. 

Cultivation pulverizes and loosens the soil, thus ad- 
mitting air and moisture. Air and moisture dissolve 
the plant food in the soil making it available to the 
growing crops. 

Surface, or shallow cultivation, prevents evapora- 
tion and, consequently, the drying out of the subsoil 
in case of drought. 

Shallow cultivation is sufficient in soil that is nat- 
urally loose and porous, in soil ceeply worked pre- 
vious to planting and is best where crops are well 
advanced in their growth. 

Deep cultivation is required where the ground is 
inclined to pack, in soil not thoroughly prepared 
before planting, or where it has been compacted by 
heavy dashes of rain. But it must not be practiced 
except when the crops are young. 

Whether it is better to hill up or to give flat culti- 
vation, is a matter of season, soil and crop. Celery, 
sweet potatoes and, perhaps, other crops, require 
ridges or hills. Early in the season and in wet land 
crops will do best in ridges that in different circum- 
stances would succeed better under level culture. 

While the plants are young run the cultivator close 
to them ; as they grow keep farther off. 

Cutting off the roots of a plant in the early stages 
of growth checks the growth for a little while, but 
it quickly throws out a half dozen rootlets for every 
one cut off, and takes a firmer hold of the soil and 
of life. 

Cultivation, therefore, increases the feeding 
eapacity of plants by increasing the number of 
mouths or fine, fibrous roots. This fact is forcibly 
shown by the cut of a grape root on the opposite 
page,—(Ree Fig. 7.) The thick part is a section of a 
root cut off by the plow early in the spring of 1885. 
The fine rootlets grew out from the wound later in 
the season. 

The cultivation of crops during the early stages of 
growth should be thorough and frequent. 

In the application of these principles to particular 
crops and soils every farmer must use his own judg- 
ment. 

In the matter of tools for cultivating all kinds of 
crops the supply is ample and the quality first-class. 

This is “‘ leafy June.” The weeds are growing and 
the crops need cultivating while we talk. 


While capital and labor strivegto adjust their 
differences the farmer peaceably grows the crops 
to feed both. Nor is he very particular as to how 
long he works per day. The more hours he works 
the more he gets done in harvest time. 


Tn the discussion of the silver and other monetary 
questions in the newspapers, one is often reminded 
of the fact that there is too much shell in proportion 
to the oyster. 


More sleep and less stimulant will make haying 
and harvesting go easier. Boycott bottles and jugs. 


| 
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Prof. Salmon, Chief of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, believes he is on the right track to determine 
the nature of hog cholera and a cure. We have 
great faith m the Professor's skill and sound sense, 
and he will not announce success in his investiga- 
tions until he feels assured success has been attained. 
This one thing, when accomplished, will balance all | 
this department has cost or will cost. Tog cholera 
has been a great scourge, and the F. J. would like 
to sce it wiped out. 


If the kitchen slops are emptied about the door, 
the hot sun will transform them into breeders of 
disease. Have a barrel truck handy, empty them 
intothis and pour them daily around trees and shrub- 
bery in the yard and garden. 


Editor Carman, of the Rural New Yorker, has 
done a wise thing in giving his gifted and accom- 
lished wife control of the Domestic Economy De- 
partineut of that paper. 


Sharp tools are needed about the house as well as 
in the fleld. The man should make them so, andthe | 
woman should take care to keep them so. 


The borrowing and failure to return small and in- 
expensive tools, causes some of the most annoying 
frictions of farm life. 

‘* There is always room at the top,” applies as well 
to farming as to other callings. 


** Oh, rural life! what charms thy meanness hide ; 
What sweet descriptions bards disdain to sing, 

W hat loves, what graces on thy plains abide !”” 
—CLARE. 











rw 
(Gentie and harmless at ordinary times, Lut alert and sav- 
age when tramps and swindlersa come wn at the front gate.) 


Is the binder twine made out of poor, cheap stock, 
and has it marble dust in itto make it weigh heavy ? 
Find out before you buy ? 

The man who cannot drive a team without yell- | 
ing so as to be heard over the whole neighborhood | 
should be suppressed as a public nuisance. 


A man who wanted his neighbors to remember 
him grew six acres of Canada thistles and sent them 
flying through four counties. He is remembered. 

Can any of the insurance men tell us why it is 
that the old-time high rates are maintained on 
farm risks? This is an era of low prices, and in- 
surance rates must come down. 


When you repaired the fences last spring did you 
pile old rails and stumps and other trumpery along 
the roadside fences in front of your buildings? We 
hope not; it is a slovenly practice. 

The Acme Penetrative is the biggest fraud out. 
My neighbor got a dollar package and tried it on 
stumps; it did not burn. 

Marleite, Mich. H. C. M. 

A sharper is said to be selling common eggs at a 
fancy price, agreeing to buy all chickens hatched 
from them at $1.00 apiece. His receipts for the 
eggs willali be clear gain. 
boiled. 


The Jerseys and Shorthorns at the State of Maine 
College Farm (it is said) have had consumption for 
eight years. The whole herd has now been killed, 
Who used the milk and butter and ate the veal and 
cottage cheese? Poor food for college professors. 


The imitation butter business is ruinous to morals 
and tothe dairy interests. It can only be conducted 
profitably on the principle that “ dishonesty is the 
best policy.” Dairy stock, according to the esti- 
mate of good judges, is already reduced 25 per 
cent., and yet the prices of dairy goods remain 
depressed. 


OUR PORTRAIT GALLERY. 

Our portrait this month is of Mr. Lewis Baker, of 
Beekman, N. Y. What a bright eye, and 2arnest, 
self-reliant countenance the genial old nonegena- 
rian has. Ninety-four years old, all his life a 
farmer, now living in comfort upon a competency 
earned on the farm, still hale and hearty, able to 
take his “section” after the reaper and bind seventy 
sheaves of rye in one hour, as he did last harvest, 
or walk five er ten miles as quickly as men of half 
his age, and write a four-page letter, which for 
neatness and correctness would put to shame one- 
half of those who have all the advantages of our 
modern common schools, is a record of which any 
man may be proud, and we are proud to show his 
likeness to all our one million readers. 

Mr. Baker was born on a farm in Beekman town- 
ship, Dutchess Co., N. Y., June 4th, 1792, and has 
never lived anywhere else. At 21 years of age he 
married Sarah Allen, bought 48 acres of land, and 
began farming for himself with a debt of $1250, as a 
stimulustohard work. Here the loving couple lived 
and worked until the death of his wife, rearing a 
family of four boys, (a fifth having died in early 
youth,) and accummulating through purchase of 
adjoining land, a solid body of 381 acres of land, 
heavily stocked and in good condition, every acre of 
which was paid for through their industry and per- 
severance, as farmers,without any outside aid from 
any source, and without ever having made a dollar 
from speculation, 

After 55 years of wedded life on one farm, the 
death of the wife made home seem homeless, and 
the old gentleman divided his land among his sons, 
and now makes his home alternately with them. 
He belongs to the sect of Friends, and the high 
esteem in which he is held by the neighbors among 
whom he has lived all his life, is evidenced by the 
fact that for a quarter of a century, consecutively, 
they called upon him to serve them as Justice of 
the Peace. 


TOPICS IN SEASON. 


THE OUTLOOK. 

To-day sweet Spring has kissed her buds, 

And said good-bye to all her flowers, 
And whispered to them of June’s birth, 

Of warmer airs and shining hours. 
And, thus, the faint regret we feel, 

The fleeting touch of sorrow, 
Is banished with this sweetest thought, 

The summer comes to-morrow. 

VICK’S MAGAZINE. 








Many acres of broom corn will be planted where 
tobacco grew last year.—A WISCONSIN FARMER, 

The outlook for the hop-growing industry is bad. 
Hops are a “drug” in all the great markets of the 
world, 

The prospects for making money in breeding and 
rearing horses and mules, were never better, or so 
good, as they are now. 

Prof. S. A. Forbes, State Entomologist of Illinois, 
predicts the end of the grasshopper plague, by rea- 
son of parasites that prey upon them and their 
eggs. 

The whole country is waking up to the terrible 
iniquity of adulteration of what we eat and drink, 
and the outlook is good for such heroic legislation 
as will squelch it. 





While it is a good time for poor dairymen to drop 
out, there never was a better time for those who 
understand the business to stay in, spread their 
sails and get ready to take advantage of the propi- 
tious gales that are sure to follow.—T. D. CURTIS. 


There is no more hopeful outlook than that indi- 
cated by the way in which the best farmers are 
rallying to the support of the reliable farm papers. 
The independent and courageous farm paper is al- 
ways the farmer’s most helpful friend, and its in- 
ased subscription list points unerringly to his 
enlarged prosperity. 





The time is on its way when our native nuts will 
be appreciated. They have been considered as ob- 


The eggs he sells are | jects for pillage for boys instead of culture by men. 


They are possibly as susceptible of improvement 
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as the apple, and as delicious to the average palate 
asa peach. Aside from all these considerations, 
the nut-bearing trees are valuable for timber.— 
PHILA. PRESS. 


The British have encouraged the cultivation of 


wheat in India, and by that means have cut us out 
of a good deal ot our wheat trade, but when it 
comes to corn it is another matter. There is no 
other place in the world, except in the valley of the 
Danube, where corn is grown to any great extent, 
and for which reason we may not expect to be 
greatly disturbed by outside competition in foreign 
markets. Manufactured corn products may be 
shipped abroad with little danger of foreign inter- 
ference in the trade.—THE MILLSTONE. 





THE FARM. 
*“* Hour after hour, and day to day succeeds ; 
Till every clod and deep-drawn furrow spreads 
To crumbling mold ; a level surface clear, 
And strewed with corn to crown the rising year, 
BLOOMFIELD. 


? 


Keep the cultivator out of the potato patch after 
the blossoms appear. 

It isa great waste of good soil and manure to 
grow weeds. Weeds are robbers; they take the 
food and the moisture needed by the crops. 

Get the mower in prime order before you begin 
haying, set the knives well up and have at least 
one good scythe totrim the fence corners and ditch 
banks. 


Cultivate sweet potatoes very soon after setting 
out, Coops of young chicks scattered over the 
patch will keep off the bugs. Paris green mixed 
with plaster will kill them. 


Thinning potatoes to one or two stalks in a hill 
may not increase the number of bushels in the 
crop, but the tubers will probably be of more uni- 
form and marketable size. Wouldn't it pay youto 
try thinninga few rows? 


° 

Some close thinking potato growers say that the 
benefit the potatoes receive from the plaster ap- 
plied with Paris green, more than pays all the ex- 
pense, so that fighting the bugs in this way costs 
nothing. Guess that’s about so, 


The FARM JOURNAL grows better and better, if 
such a thing can be; just the farm paper for every 
business man to read. Iam like Josh Billings :— 
*“ Don’t care how much you say, if you only say it 
in a few words.” D. W.C., Wis. 

The old fashioned pumpkin crop is a very desira- 
ble friend to have around 
when taking the stock 
from field to stable in 
the fall, but in the corn- 
field it 1s simply a rob- 
ber. Grow it in a field 
by itself, with all the 





a ie attention that so good a 
Fie. 1 feeding crop deserves. 


Cutting grass early prevents many weeds from 
going toseed. By cutting early, two crops may be 
secured, which are better than oneeven if the one 
is bigger than either of the two. By cutting twice, 
you get two whacks at the weeds, which is one 
point gained thereby. 


No matter where clover gets its nitrogen from, it 
gets it, and deposits a large share of it in the soilin 
good shape for the future wheat crop. That’s one 
point settled. Another is that land plaster, though 
somewhat uncertain in its results, benefits young 
clover. Give the clover stubbles a dressing of 200 or 
300 pounds per acre, the first damp morning after 
mowing. 


My hay creed isa very old anda very short one: 
Make hay while the sun shines. In our country the 
sun does not shine after sun-down, and I do not 
want any hay handled, 
not even hauled in, 
after that time. Ten 
hours lively work in the 
hay field is better than 
twelve or fourteen, if ym a — 
the additional acres are “=~. me 
put in after ground and Bia. 2. 
grass cool off and the dew begins to fall. That may 
sound like heresy to some of the old timers, whogo 
“trom daylight to dark,’ but it is as orthodox farm 
doctrine as ever was preached.—JoHN., 








Our readers will probably find a cultivatoramong 
those illustrated on this page to suit their require- 
ments. Figs. 1,2 and3are different forms of the 
Planet Jr. tools. Fig. 1 is the plain cultivator for 
general crops. | Fig. 2 is arranged for cultivating 
and ridging between narrow rows. Fig 3 has three 
sweeps for cutting weeds and cultivating the sur- 





face soil and leaving it level. The combinations 
and the uses for which these tools can be used, are 
ulmost endless. 

Every farmer who raises corn, potatoes or truck, 
in any considerable quantity, needs a two-horse 
walking or riding cultivator. They save the labor 
of one man, and, in skillful hands, do as good work 
as the one-horse tools. Fig.4 represents one made 
by the Marseilles Mfg. Co., Marseills, lll. Fig. 5 is 
made by Hench & Dromgold, York, Pa. 





TRUCK AND SMALL FRUIT. 

This is a good time to observe how the different vari- 
eties of fruits and vegetables behave. Keep an eye on 
the new varieties. Make careful notes for use next 
year. 

Carry the water from the kitchen sink to the 
cucumber hills in the garden, 

The roots of anything that is to be transplanted 
should not be allowed to get dry. 

The hot-bed sash will last longer if put away 
under cover when not in use? Where are yours? 

We are asked if sweet potatoes ever bloom, 
Some varieties do. For practical purposes they 
are no better than the non-blooming sorts. 


Do you like squash pie? 


Then plant the Canada 
crook-neck, and the 
grub will let the roots 
alone. E. N. 
North Billerica, Mass. 


Very late sweet corn 
pays as well as the 
very early crop. How 
would it do to plow up 
the old strawberry patch and plant it in corn? 





medi oS 


Fig. 3. 


A flock of chickens is the best insecticide for the 
squash bug. Have the squash patch near the poul- 
tury yardor colonize some of the broods in the patch, 
A squash leaf is about the only green thing a 
chicken will not eat. 


Waldo F. Brown thinks potatoes ought to be 
cultivated twice a week from the time they can 


be seen in the row until they blossom. This is 
putting it a little too strong, we think. Would 


not once a week answer? 


It is a fact that consumers will pay almost twice 
as much for berries nice- 






2 Pr. — -— 
ly assorted and put up gt 4% 
in clean, handy packa- lm! '*: LA 





ges as they will for the 
same fruit put up in a 
slipeshod manner. If it 
costs the producer 20 per 
cent. to put it up in the 
better style, he can make 
doing so. 





a handsome profit by 


Parker Earle says the half-bushel drawers, used 
in Indiana and Ohio for shipping berries, is the 
best contrivance he Knows of for spoiling fruit. 
He thinks the baskets and erates used in the East 
every way superior. There is no doubt about it. 


If the plants you may be setting are “ long-leg- 
ged,’ set them well down or lay the long stem up 


the slope of the hole and 
/ 















leaves. The stems will 
transform themselves in- 
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cover it nearly up to the 
NN 





Lo . 
nS ts to big roots and the plants 
we fi will do better than some 
/} ) of the more stocky ones. 





* Maybe you have a com- 
mission merchant, If he 
is a good man, don't desert him. If you have not, 
then go to the city and hunt up one. Give him all 
your produce; put it up in first-rate style, pack 
honestly and give honest measure, and stencil 
your name on the packages. Prices may be low, 
but you will get the best there is going. 


If the cabbage and tomato plants intended for 
late planting are likely to get too large, cease culti- 
vation at once. Draw the earth up around the 
tomato plants; it will check their growth for 
awhile. Pull up weeds, but do not stir the ground 
with hoe or rake. 


What shall I plant after early peas and potatoes ? 
That depends somewhat on your market, Sweet 
corn, tomatoes, cantaloupes, cucumbers, or pep- 
pers may be planted between rows of peas after 
they are cultivated for the last time. Sweet corn, 
“abbage, turnips, or cucumbers may be planted 
after early potatoes are marketed. This will apply 
to sections south of Philadelphia. 


3ugs and worms hold a yearly meeting and gen- 
eral assembly in the truck and small-fruit garden 
during June. Three of the most useful agents for 
destroying them are Paris green, air-slaked lime, 











and pyrethrum. If the latter is used it is neces- 
sary to use it sparingly. Pyrethrum may be 
bought done upin neat boxes and labeled Smith’s 
or Jones’ Infallible Insect Powder, at $2 per pound; 
but seedsmen sell it for fifty cents, 


THE ORCHARD. 


“As the gay hours advance, the blossoms shoot, 
The knitting blossoms harden into fruit ; 
And as the autumn by degrees ensues, 
The mellowing fruits display their streaky hues.” 
BROOME. 


We have had good success in planting June- 
budded peach trees, 

A growing graft is in effect a young tree. Pinch 
it in and control its growth to the desired torm. 

“Sap-suckers’’ is what Lovett calls the water- 
spouts on the larger limbs and body of the apple 
tree, Off with them. Now. 


TI had several peach trees in my orchard that had 





the yellows. I applied pot- a 
ash. and cured them. I think F S _ = 
“Yellows” is starvation under 

Fria. 6. 


a different name. 
South Easton, Pa, STEPHEN BROTZMAN, 
Remember the plum curculio does all its fatal 

work within three or four weeks after the falling 

of the blossoms. Daily jarring of the trees, by the 
method we told of last June, is the sure and easy 


remedy. 


- 

The usual remedy for aphides or leaf lice on frait 
trees is tobacco water syringed on them. If the 
first application is not conclusive follow it with 
another, and still another, if needed. If this pest 
was found last year or year before in your orchard, 
look sharp for it now and destroy it, if your trees 
are not so large as to make the task a hopeless one. 


The young orchards will need to be cultivated 
frequently, and it may save the skinning of many 
a tree to have swiffie-tree like the one shown here- 
with (Fig. 6), which we reproduce from the Country 
Gentleman. Flat pieces of iron are fitted around 
the ends and rounded into a hook to catcii ile 
traces. It should be 15 or 18inches in length. 


Now let some active, bright young man in every 
apple-growing community equip himself with a 
tank wagon, fitted with a strong and easily worked 
force pump, inform himself as to the proper mix- 
ture of Paris green and water to use,and make a 
business of destroying the codlin moth in the farm- 
ers’ orchards, at so much per tree. There is money 
in that idea for all parties concerned. 


One reason why June pruning is to be preferred 
is that at this season the sap seems to be in such 
condition as to cause the wounds to heal more rap- 
idlv. Another is that the stubs are somewhat pro- 
tected from the fierce sun by the foliage; and still 
another that sprouts are less liable to start. Ifthe 
tree be in bearing, the thinning of the fruit by 
pruning is an additional and marked advantage. 


Very often fruit trees set out in spring will make 
but a few leaves on the top branches, pushing out 
shoots from the stem. Do not cut off these shoots, 
but leave them to grow the whole season, cutting 
them off in winter. Every leaf they make means 
more roots, and these roots will feed the tree next 
year. Many atree has been destroyed by the too 
2arly removal of such growth.—Germantown Inde- 
pendent, 


Be sure to remind people who have plum trees of 
the importance of putting a tight brick or dagstone 
pavement or a pile of stones under them, to keep 

? “ r the curculio away 

; Li —if they have no 
chicken yard about 
the trees. The cur- 
-< culio has instinct 
enough not to de- 
posit the eggs in 
plums where chick- 
ens will eat those 
which fali, or where they will fall on a pavement 
on in water, A 


oO ae, 





F.., Newtown, Pa, 


H. W. M., North Weymouth, Mass., has “Two 
Sheldon pear trees, each about eight inches through 
at the butt; one bears ten to twenty pears a year, 
the other none. They are both good, thrifty trees, 
and well cared for, Can you tell me what to do 
for them to make them beur? 

ANSWER.—There are several ways of inducing 
fruitfulness in trees, the principle being in all cases 
to check the growth of wood. One is to get the 
ground in with a grass sod; another is to eut off 
a portion of the roots; another, to cut off the new 
growth of wood in August, so as to throw the sap 
into the lateral branches which contain the incip- 
ient fruit-buds; another ts to take the bark all off 
the trunk in a circle three or four inches tong.Th» 
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latter operation should be done in early July. We 
know of a young and thrifty apple tree brought 
into bearing in this way, the entire bark having 
been stripped off three feet of the trunk. This was 


done July 4, 1884, and last year the tree bore its first 
crop of apples. Healthy new bark now covers the 
trunk that was stripped. 

Some varieties of the plum appear less liable to 


rot than others, but when largely prevalent none 
ure exempt, not the chickasaw from 
which we expect so much in the way of reliability. 
All varieties do not succeed well on the peach root, 
that light must govern their 
choice accordingly. The rollowing 
Coe’s Goiden Drop, Yellow Gage, 
Schuyler’s Gage, General Hand, 
Richland, Lawrence's 


even sorts, 


owners of soils 
kinds 


best: 


BU 
ot are 
among the 
Dunane’s Purple, 
Damson and its seedling, 
Favorite, Imperial Gage, German Prune, Prince 
Engelbert and Huling’s Superb. Where the plum- 
on-plum is grown exclusively, the following may 
be substituted for the above: Washing- 
ton, Bradshaw, Green Gage (true), Reine Claude de 
javay, Columbia, Jefferson, Smith’s Orleans, Lom- 
bard, Bleecher’s Gage, McLaughlin and Red Draper. 
The Damson family yield immense and 
when free from disease will perhaps pay as well as 
any other, but the rot overtakes 
them and the entire crop is ruined.—Josiah Hoopes 
in New York Tribune. 


some of 


crops, 


some seasons 


The illustration herewith ropresents a novel 
death-trap for the apple-tree borer, which we find 
in the Mirror and Farmer. It isa piece of half or 
1) rths inch iron gas-pipe, about = 

me, Wilthati i els ered 
on at Lire Lop, la bent ft tube at the 


bottom, and a wooden handle to houid 
by. To use, insert the end of the tin tube 
into the borer’s hole, have some one wind 
a cloth or stick some soft clay around it 
to make it water-tight, and pour full of 
boiling wuter. It will follow the borer 
up his hole and cook him past all power 
to harm. 





This is the month in which to do battle against 
the several sorts of apple and peach-tree borers 
with greatest effect, and the implement of war is 
soft soap. The one feature common to all the un- 
savory host is that they deposit their eggs, say be. 
tween the twentieth May and the middle of 
July, and soft soap is sure death tothem. A con- 
venient way toapply it is to bundle the hand in 
rags and thoroughly rub it into the crack, from the 
ground as high as can be reached, Once now, and 
again a month later, to catch the latest deposits of 


of 


eCgEes. 


Look out for the “black knot’? on the plum and 
cherry trees. These knots are caused by a vege- 
table parasite called sphaeria morbosa, It develops 
from spores which are wafted about by the wind 
No tree is safe in the orchard where one tree is af- 
fected. When once affected it will not take long 
for the whole tree to become useless. The only 
remedy for this evil is to cut off all the affected 
branches and burn them. Nothing short of burn- 
ing will kill the parasite. 


To produce the seeds of an apple exhausts the 
tree more than to produce the much greater quant- 
ity meat, because they contain a much larger 
proportion of the mineral elements. As much 
meat or pulp can be grown on five .hundred fine 
large apples as upon one thousand small, inferior 
ones, but the production of seeds will be only one- 
half as great. Thus “thinning” not only adds to 
the value of the present crop, but economizes the 
energies of the tree for future ones. 


of 


Happy is the apple grower who has a few acres of 
naturally-drained, side soil, mellow and porous, 
and deep enough to permit the roots of his trees to 
go down out of reach of plow, or droutu, or frost, 
and anchor themselves in the very depths of the 
earth. Such is not easy to find, and particularly 
in large bodies, but whenever it is found, by all 
means give the apple ac hance e at it. 


D. B. Weir says in Ore he urd and Garden: ‘In 
order to make a lone healthy native plum tree, 
which thus far has proved barren, bear fruit in 
abundance, I would advise to graft or bud other 
varieties into the end of some of the branches, As 
soon as these branches are large enough to bloom, 
you will be astonished about the productiveness of 
the tree, which before was entirely barren.” 


The apple or quince tree in the back yard that 
ean have the advantage of the house slops will 
most likely give a good account of itself. 


Perhaps spraying with a weak solution of cop- 
peras will check the mildew that attacks the leaves 
and fruit of the quince. 











Dr. J. J. Black, of New Castle, Del., has written a 


book on the culture of the peach, pear and nut- 
bearing trees. We have read it with interest and 
can commend it to all who wish to get posved on 


the subjects treated. 


Drive four stout stakes around the young apple tree 
and wind barbed wire spirally around them, beginning 
at the bottom, and having the wires a few inches apart. 
Staple them fast to the stakes, Sheep and pigs will not 
skin that tree. 


Why don’t some nurseryman or fruit grower get 
upa private school of instructions, taking young 
say for nine months, certain conditions, 
they might learn the main features 
z SAMUEL MILLER, 


men, on 
in which time 


of the business 


contain a little arsenic or 
poison and “harmless to man or 
when properly used. It is just as well to 
that these compounds are not made 


An insecticide 
other 
beast” 
remember 
to eat. 


may 


yet be 


The old, barren, scaly backed tree may need scrap- 
ingand washing, but you may sure it 
manure much more. 


be needs 


vines with some of 
Time enough yet, if 


Graft the worthless old grape 
the newer and better 
not too far South. 


sorts. 


FORTY YEARS AMONGST FRUITS. 

(Continued), 

BY E. SATTERTHWAITE. 

In my last I told what trees and fruits to plant in the 
truck garden, but there are many other fruit and nut bear- 

ig trees that are very desirable to have about a country 
k that are better adapted to the farm yard, the lawn, 

raiong the lanes, or anywhere where shade or protec- 
tion irom wind is desirabie. The fine varieties of our 
native chestnuts are very valuable and will grow and 
thrive in many situations where a fruit tree would not. 
It is as good as any tree for alargelawn. The European 
or Spanish chestnut, as it is commonly called, is not near 
as good; the fruit being inferior and the tree not hardy, 
being liable to be killed witha hard winter. I think 
probably the same remark will apply to the Japan variety. 
There are plenty of our native sorts that are as large as 
these and every way better. The chestnut is not an easy 
tree to graft, but an expert hand will mestly succeed. 

The Medeira nut, or English walnut, as it is improperly 
called, is well wortn pianting, but these, like the chestnut, 
should be of selected varieties, They are not easy to 
graft but it can be done. It may not be generally known 
that there are some of our native black walnuts that bear 
nuts with very thin sheils and nearly all meat that are 
well worth having. They are the most difficu!t tree to 
graft of any I wave evertried, but I sometimes succeed 
withthem. Black walnuts, however, must not be pianted 
near where anything else but grass is wanted to grow as 
they are rank poison to any other vegetation. Thetimber 
of both the walnut and chestnut very valuabie on 
the farm. 

The Filbert is another of our native nuts worth culti- 
vating and trying to improve, and also the shellbark. 
There are varieties of our native persimmon that are 
quite cesirable. I haveavariety that ripens in September 
and is aimost seedless, and I regard it as a most delicious 
fruit well worth a place on the Jawn. The Japan per- 
simmon is a magnificent fruit but the tree will not endure 
our winters without protection. They both are easily 
grafted. The Mulberry I consider a fruit well worth 
having, and with a little attention I have no doubt valu- 
able varieties could be obtained. There are some varie- 
ties of our native wild plums that are well worth having 
where the finer European sorts wil! not succeed. 

Some varieties of the Chinese and Japan pears, the Le- 
Conte and the Sand pear for instance, are quite ornamental 
aud the fruit very useful. They make good lawn trees. 
The large sweet c herries too, which are out of place in the 
fruit garden make a good shade tree. In fact there are 
so many valuable fruit and nut bearing trees that are as 
good for the lawn or for shade trees as any of the worth- 
1€88 Ones that are commonly planted, that except a few 
evergreens for wind breaks or screens, and to give the 
place a more cheerful look in the winter, and a few of 
the smaller flowering trees for ornament, it is not worth 


while to plant any trees about a farm except such as 
bear some useful fruit. 
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_ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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When you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that you 

read his card in the Farm Journal, We believe it is to your 

interest to do fn as our readers are served with the best, 
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Commission Merchant in 
Butter, Eggs, Fruits, Produce, &c. 6 N. Front St., Phila. 
Reference—Judge D. Newlin Fell, John Bowers & Co., Phila. 


J. J. DYE Commission Merchant in Poultry, Eggs 
and Conntry Produce in General. Consign- 

ments solicited. Nos 327 & 329 No. Water St., Phila. 
F S. GIBSON, Wholesale Com’n Merchant, 108 Spruce 
eSt., Phila., Pa.. ‘would like to hear from shippers of Butter, 
Eggs, Live Stock, Fruits and Vegetables of any description. 
Market quotations promptly furnished. QUICK SALES. 
PROMPT RETURNS and Highest Market Prices Guaranteed. 


One Section Bares, Now ready. Send for free circular. 


Sa G. W. SIMMONS, Newakk, DEL. 


wo RASPBERRIES, BLACKBERRIES, PEACH- 
x. SS, &e, sent for 5 cts. postage. 
. PUTNEY, Brentwood, N. Y. 











ssc ‘AR. w. w HITE 





CABBAGE PLANTS 


By the Hundred Thousand, or in small lots to suit 
purchasers, Tomato Plants, Ege Plants, 
yom Pepper Plants, Sweet Potato Plants, 
Asparagus Koots, Rhubarb Roots, seenene 
Roots, &c. D>. LANDRETH & 5 
Philadelphia. 


TEN MILLION 
CABBAGE PLANTS! 


PTT ; 
From Tillinghast’s Puget Sound Seeds ! 

I have Five Acres covered wiih the handsomest plants I ever 
grew, which I shall ship at 81.50 per 1000. Also have 
agents in nearly every State,and will send address of parties 
| ra can PUPP you most directly free on application. 

AAC TILLINGHAST, La Plume,Lack.Co., Pa. 


s 
F airview Nurseries. 
ESTABLISHED OVER 50 YEARS. 

Parry, May King and Jumbo Strawberries. Rancocas 
andDiadem Raspberry: Ford's Late White, John Haas, and 
Roser Peach. Ceiffer, Le Oonte and Lawson Pear. 200 
ACRES IN NURSERY. CATALOGUE FREE, 

Cc. H. PERKINS, Moorestown, N. J. 


SUCCESSOR TO JOHN PERKINS. 


PRODUCE COMMISSION HOUSE 


ESTABLISHED 1865. 


' 
| 
| S. H. & E. H. FROST, 
100 PARK PLACE, N. Y. 
Shippers desiring to favor us will be furnished stencils, ship- 
ping cards, etc.,on application. Promptness guaranteed. R Ref- 
erences, RU RAL NEw- YorKER, Irving National Bank, etc. 


CELEBRATED 


. : 
Brinser Crain Cradle. 
Hand-made, of the Best material. Light, Durable, 
Handy and Strong, Travels easy and fast. ade under 
the same name for 80 years. Many 1000 in use. Many F. J. 
readers use them from Conn. to Oregon with good suc- 
cess. Price very low. Get my Erice 
before buying any. AGENTS WAN 
Send for Circulars 


E. C. TE ee sadlctew n, Pa. 
-AMBORN ROAD MACHINE - 
EASILY 
OPERATED 




















MADE OF IRON F* iff 


Lj earr 
At ON 


L Sa SIMPLE, DURABLE. 
LAMBORN ROAD MACHINE CO., Limited, MEDIA, PA. 





MOORHEAD CLAY WORKS, 


\No. 11 So. 7th Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
CORRUGATED Terra-Cotta 


Drain and Sewer Pipe 


. nd Porous Sole Tile. 
k FOR DRAINING W ET. SOGGY LAND Send for c:rcular. 


5° WIND MILLS 


‘ADA : 





HAND CCRN SRELLERS 
BELT OR GEARED 


POWER GORN SHELLERS, 
ALL SIZES & STYLES 


Horse Powers. 
CO-x#* €0 2S IRON PUMPS 
Scan HARVESTER -TRUCKS 
CORN STALK CUTTERS 


ADAMS CORN CULTIVATORS 
° MARSEILLES MFG CO. 





















FOR OPERATING 
SMALL CRAIN 


OMS, os 
SMALL MACHINERY. 








: BRANCH MOUSES? 
(A F COUNCIL BLUFFS, !A. BALTIMORE, MD. 
“y CEDAR FALL8, IOWA. 


I START MEN 


OF SMA ya MEANS in the New lucrative business 
HOME PHOTOGRAPH 
By the Sad. great discovely of substituting a oe "Getatine 
film for WET Collodion, the entire material is now prepared 
in large Photo. Factories, and SOLD READY FOR USE, similar 
to Cartridges for a Gun; Enabling Men or Women with 
no experience, to produc e superior Photos to what form- 
erly required long years of difficult practice ; costing less than 
50 cts. for one dozen large photos, that sell for $4 to 
Is paying big with other business in stores or shops, 
or at home, or from house to house. The novei surprise ofa 
man with complete apparatus, appearing at the door ready to 
photo. anything, Persons, Groups, Buildings, or Animals, 
secures profitable — in nine out of ten Lag Afiords 
and pays r cent. pro 
BeeN ey Nest epplicent s (one aed Process illustrated, 
FREE, Sample Photos. 10 cents. FRANKLIN PUTNAM, 











| Mfr & Dealer in Photo. Apparatus, 483, 485 Canal St.N ww. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


The Homes of a Nation are its Strongest Forts. 











He who is truly brave will not only spring to 
encounter outward obstacles and to do daring deeds, 
he will also be bold in attacking wrong and misery 
whenever they appear, and strong in resisting his 
own desires and impulses whenever they conflict with 
a higher law. We instinctively applaud the courage 
of self-assertion ; let us endeavor to discern and to 
honor with a still higher approval the courage of 
self-restraint. _ 

We can never be too careful what the seed our hands 
shall sow ; 

Love for love is sure to ripen, hate from hate is sure 
lo grow. 

Seed of good or ill we scatler heedlessty along our 
way, 

But a glad or grievous fruitage waits us at the har- 
vest day. 


A firm faith is the best divinity ; a good life is the 
best philosophy ; a clear conscience is the best law ; 
honesty is the best policy, and temperance the best 
physic. 


Money in your purse will credit you ; wisdom in 
your head will adorn you ; and both in your necessity 
will serve you. 


MORE ABOUT BOYS. 
BY MARY SIDNEY. 

My last article, if I remember, was concerning 
boys, and the folly of parents proscribing certain 
lines of business for them ; and I can not yet dismiss 
the subject from my mind. I am a great lover of 
the boys, and altnough my age prevents them from 
returning this fondness with the fervor of former 
days. yet my interest in them abates not, and as time 
rolls on broadens and deepens, *‘as streams their 
channels deeper wear.” I can see possibilities for 
good or for bad in a boy, now, that were undreamed 
of in my girlish philosophy. They all seemed good 
then. Ilook back among a score of my youthful 
society associates, and recall with pleasure the un- 
questioning faith I had in their worth. It would not 
have been any use in those days for anybody to have 
set up and told me that this boy will turn out a fal- 
sifier, aud that one will till a drunkard’s grave, and 
some other will sit down in idleness and let his wife 
support him. My trusting nature would have re- 
belled against such insinuations cast at my friends : 
and yet all this and much more has come to pass in 
the years gone by. I presume that every one of these 
young men felt, as I did for them, that they were 
safe, and that the future would pour only blessings 
in their measure. Nature had been bounteous in her 
gifts. They had all good sense, good health, and 
pleasant surroundings. Why then should some rise 
and others fall? Looking back to those days and 
remembering the high opinion I entertained for 
many who had the elements of decline in their 
composition, I can readily see why so many young, 
innocent and trusting girls marry doubtful charac- 
ters, and have great reason to be thankful to the 
Power above for protecting me from marrying a 
man I didn’t want, or wouldn’t continue to want, for 
nothing else could have saved me, except that none 
of them wanted me. 

Now in my ripened years, I am of the belief, that 
there is not enough care expended in the training of 
children and disciplining their understanding. Pa- 
rents are too willing to trust to luck, do not appeal 
to the sense of honor in their boys enough, nor show 
them by precept and example what certain habits 
formed in youth will lead to, and that there is only 
one sure way to climb the ladder of life. Joseph 
Cook, in a late Boston lecture, says: ‘* The want of 
our age is not so much intelligence as a sense of 
moral obligation,” and this part of a child’s educa- 
tion is the part most neglected. We are so apt to 
desire great things for our children, but seem to ex- 
pect them to be attained without much effort. To 


be fed and clothed and sent to school is only a part 
of a boy’s requirements ; he must be awakened to 
think for himself and to act in accordance with the 
wisdom given him. The beauty of industry can not 
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be too early ingraited in his constitution. There 
are sO Many openings at the top for young men of 
every pursuit. Little fellows are standing thick all 
around the foot of the ladder, looking up with envy 
at those who by slow toiling processes have reached 
a higher perch, and iu their hearts saying, ** what a 
lucky dog he is.” ‘I wish I could get half of his 
salary, or had half of his knowledge.” But in long- 
ing and sighing for great things, they let the little 
every-day duties lie unheeded, forgetting that it is to 
them only who have been faithful over a few things 
that the promise is given to be made rulers over 
many things. Right at home, on some farm, in 
some country village or obscure place, more people 
nave started on the road to fame than anywhere else. 

If a person has real ability the world will find it 
out, and bring him to the front in spite of himself. 
Let me illustrate by example. You have all heard 
of Elihu Burritt, called the learned blacksmith. He 
was the youngest son of a family of ten children, 
and his father was a small farmer and shoemaker 
combined in the town of New Britain, Conn. Elihu 
was apprenticed to a blacksmith and was obliged to 
work ten or twelve hours a day at the forge, but 
while blowing the bellows he was calculating sums 
in his head, eager to become a good surveyor, or 
congugating some latin verb. He wrote a lecture in 
course of time entitled -‘Application and Genius,” 
in which he endeavored to show that all extraordi- 
nary attainments are the results of application ; this 
he delivered sixty times in one season. Twenty of 
his later years were spent as a lecturer upon peace. 
He was a great linguist, and his name is familiar 
to every school boy. His last years were spent on a 
farm in his native town. 

Chauncey Jerome, the great clock maker, who in 
1837 first thought of using brass instead of wood for 
clock machinery, is another specimen of what perse- 
verence will do for boys. His early life was spent 
in the hardest of unpaid toil on a farm in Connecti- 
cut. Eli Terry, the founder of the Yankee wooden 
clock manufacture, was ridiculed for attempting to 
make two hundred clocks all at once. Jerome lived 
to make and sell two hundred thousand in one year. 
Ichabod Washburn, the great wire maker, David 
Maydole, the hammer maker, Myron Holly, the 
market gardener, Henry Bessemer, whose ceaseless 
experiments resulted in a process for converting iron 
into steel in quantities, George Hope, the Scotch 
farmer, and many more of the world’s workers I 
would be glad to mention and give short biographies 
of had I the space, to show that successful business 
men of all varieties of occupations have begun where 
fortune placed them to show the mettle of which 
they were made. They were notsowers of wild oats, 
nor grumblers at fate, but took up life’s work in 
humble places, doing what their hands found to do 
with their might, and so improving and advancing, 
until at last the world is brought to a recognition of 
their genuine merit. 

This theme is endless, and my space brief ; but let 
me say, fathers and mothers, if you would not have 
your hearts filled with sorrow in age, look after your 
boys. Would you establish a good character for 
them, the foundation must be laid when the intellect 
first begins to open, and be persevered in till man- 
hood is reached. Money may sometimes be acquired 
by questionable processes, but the good name that is 
rather to be chosen than great riches, can ouly be 
secured by processes that will bear the light of the 
judgment day. 


At the old farm gate 
A merry group in high expectance wait— 
The happy farmer, and the welcome guest, 
The city cousin—very nicely dressed. 
BATCHELDER. 


WESTERN CHIT-CHAT. 
BY ROSE PARK. 

I wish Judge Biggle would start an agricultural 
paper devoted strictly to the dark side of farming. 
If he will, I pledge myself to furnish a whole column 
of gloom for its pages weekly. I read yesterday, 
that ‘no celery tastes as sweet as that of a man’s 
own raising.” I say it’s notso. My celery is‘more 
hollow and bitter than any other Two years 
ago I hilled up my celery and left it—it froze. This 
time I dug it and packed it in sand—the stuff is 
bitter. I am now firmly convinced that home-made 
celery is a delusion and a snare; that it is only the 
manufactured article that is sweet, tender and juicy. 
And when any one wrote of achance to make money 


’ 
mans. 
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raising something on the farm I would write forth- 
with and give my experience, which would always 
be on the non-money side, and thus save many from 
risking their little all and getting no returns ; for my 
experience seems to take that turn. 

I remember the first boiled pudding I ever made. 
I read the recipe in a book, and I did just as it said, 
only it did not say to puta plate in the bottom of 
the pot to keep it from sticking and of course I put 
none in, and the consequence was a burned pudding. 
Now if I were telling a man how to make money in 
any business I should be conscientiously careful to 
warn him of the pit-falls that would most likely lie 
in his way. 

A few years ago a glowing article appeared in one 
of our agricultural papers, and was copied into all 
the rest, showing how any man could get rich rais- 
ing broom-corn. Everybody planted an acre, big men 
raised 40 and 50 acres. Broom corn went down from 
#60 to $17 a ton, and where were the broom corn 
folks ther ? Echo answers no where. 


CONCERNING CERTAIN DOMESTIC 
AFFAIRS. 
For young housewives who do not know enough, and 
older ones who do not know too much, 

Even if you have an ice house, and.no farm is 
complete without one, it is well to have an ice 
chest too, as it will save your wife many a weary 
step to spring or ice house, when she wishes 
to cool the dessert or get the meat for dinner, or 
keep cool and sweet the cream or butter left from 
breakfast. A large one complete with racks and 
drains can be bought from eight to ten dollars, but 
if this is too much, it would not bea difficult matter 
to make one that would answer very well. A large 
box or chest, with tight-fitting lid, and either 
cemented or lined with tin, or zine, with a filling 
of sawdust between it and the wood, and a smail 
pipe inserted for drainage. It must be kept very 
clean, and should be put convenient to the kitchen 
to save trips tothe cellar. Wecoolall our drinking 
water by filling bottles and setting them around 
the ice. 

We have often received letters from farmers’ 
wives asking us tosuggest some way by which they 
can make some money and help along, and since 
the only way to make farming pay is to use every 
product, and allow no waste whatever, we will tell 
how one woman does who attends our market, 
although we know of several others who do the 
same way. As each fruit or vegetable comes in 
season she prepares for market all that can be 
spared from family use. The early apples that fall 
before cider time comes she cans for theirown win- 
ter use; with the others makes apple butter in 
quantities, which she brings to market all winter 
and spring and sells for twenty-five cents a quart. 
For Lima beans ten cents. No pumpkin goes to 
waste on that farm. They are stewed and sold 
through the winter at five cents a bowl. Twicea 
week she brings great pans of corn meal mush which 
she sells in slices for frying at five cents a pound, 
She cures and smokes herring and sells them three 
for ten cents, Cucumber pickles bring ten cents a 
dozen, pepper sauce fivecentsabowl. The feathers 
are all saved and dried when chickens are picked, 
and sold for ten cents a pound. Her husband 
butchers sheep and occasionally beef. The suet 
would bring br*t afew cents a pound, so she makes 
it into candles, for 
pound. You can calculate for yourselves what a 
percentage she has for profit on all these things. 
Her goods are put up ina good manner and she 
has a regular custom forthem. Ot course all this 
entails work, and many wives think they have 
enough of that already, but they could afford 
keep more help, and the interest it would add to 
their lives to feel they were helping to improve 
their own condition as well as that of their family, 
would atone for some additional work. Aliare not 
sufficiently near a market to do just in this way, 
but might look around them and see if they cannot 
produce something so good that it will create its 
own demand, We wish you could see the happy, 
prosperous look of our friend referred to, Her neice, 
afine, healthy-looking girl, who has been her helper 
is about to be married, and we have no doubt will 
carry to her new home the thrifty ways learned in 
her early home and will make a true helpmate, 

“Lina” disagrees with Rose Park’s proposition 
that the men shall do the cooking on Sundays, as 
they have been working through the week too, and 
need rest, aud thinks it better to do without cook- 
ing on that day except a little for breakfast and 
supper, and suggests instead of a roast and plenty 
of vegetables to have bread and butter, jam or jelly, 
and canned fruit, and pie, or pudding, and cake. 
We disagree with “ Lina,” as we have too vivid a 
recollection of certain Sundays in our experience, 


which she gets fifteen cents a 


to 
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‘long it will keep your dress 
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and the feeling of cold indigestion lasting through 
the afternoon that followed just such a dinner as 
that described above. We would rather have just 
boiled milk and bread, or since there must 
to heat water for washing the dishes, it 
much trouble to boil potatoes, 
and broil a beefsteak, or even roasta piece of meat, 
with some bread and butter, and perhaps 
lettuce, would make an ample meal. 
good dessert for Sunday, in summer, is 
with rennet, as it 


some 
be a fire 
would not be some 
which 
cold slaw or 
A very 
cold custard made 
make, and quite 

A Colorado subscriber 


is SO easy to 
as easy Lo digest. 
writes: “If all of your 
readers would give us the ’ of their experi- 
what a churning you might have,and what 
rich butter you might give us.”” We hope our 
readers will take her hint, only be sure to give us 
only the cream and not to skim too deep. 

In many ofthe letters we receive from subscribers 
they tell us that such a number alone is worth the 
price of the year’s subscription. We are very much 


“cream 


ence, 


obliged to them for their good opinion, but rarely 
copy these words of praise, although we enjoy them 
ourselves, because we hope our readers all know 


the value of our paper, without our telling them 


continually, a8 some papers do. 


HOMELY WRINKLES. 
‘Aman of words and of deeds 
Is like a garden full of weeds.” 
Strong lye will clean tainted pork barrels. 
Do not let the currants get too ripe before making 
the jelly. 
Rub the hands with aslice of raw potato to re- 


move vegetable stains. 


Sour milk may be sweetened andimade fit for use 
in cakes by mixing in a little soda. 

Give your fattening chickens skim milk, sweet or 
sour. Its good for little chickens also. 

The scraps of fresh meat and vegetables left from 
dinner, if cut up and given to the little chickens, 
will make them strong. 
open at one end, and 
open end can be 
than the thick 

Mrs, O. 


holders, 
with a ring or loop sewed on the 
washed and dried much easier 
holder itself. 


Covers for stove 


I had my sink, which is of wood, made quite 
large and divided, the smaller part for a hand sink, 
the larger for Thus the dirty slops can be 
kept out of the dish sink. Mrs. O. 


dishes. 


Tell E. M.to mix her stove polish with equal parts 
of turpentine and water, and blacken it when cold, 
or only slightly warm, then rub it clean every 
morning with a woolen cloth, NELLIE. 


A “mundle” is better than a spoon for mixing 
bread sponge, etc. It is a piece of oak, shaped into 
a round, smooth handle at one end, and the other 
end flattened like a thick knife blade, and sand- 
papered, 


Take some old, or cheap muslin, cut it to fit, and 
draw close around the cow, leaving only the udder 
exposed, and you will not have your bucket of milk 
kicked over by the cow on her way back, from kick- 
ingafiy. Itcan be tied atthe back with twine and 
be transferred from cow to cow. Some dangles also 
about the fore and the off legs might have an intim- 
idating effect upon the flies. 


Have you made yourself a “Kitchen Garden 
Apron” like wre told vou of 
in the Handy Housekeeper? 
Make of strong material. 


You can put peas in one 
pocket and beans in the 
other. If made wide and 


clean, and the bib which 
buttons around the neck 
wiil help support the weight. 








HOW TO DO THINGS 
And now the dairy claims her choicest care, 
And half her household find employment there ; 
Slow rolls the churn its load of clogging cream, 
At once foregoes its quality and name. 
Congealing butters dashed from side to side ; 
Streams of new milk through flowing coolers stray, 
And snow-while curd abounds, and wholesome whey. 
Due North the unglazed windows, cold and clear, 
For warming sunbeams are unwelcome here. 


Tell A. S. to cement his cellar floor by mixing 
equal scaai of asphalt and coal tar ina large kettle. 
Heat sand ina large iron pan and mix one part as- 
phalt and tar to four parts of hot sand, and spread 
quickly. 


K.S. says, “ to clean gilt frames take enough sul- 
phur to give a golden tinge toa pint ané a half of 
water, and in this boil four or five bruised onions; 











strain off the liquid and wash frames with it. Use 
asoft brush. The flies will not trouble the frame 
for some time.” 


Yes, green peas are delicious when dried, if pull- 
ed when young and tender. them as you 
would bean porridge, or just as you do in summer. 
If you have plenty of sweet cream, pour it over 
them in addition to the gravy they are simmered 
in. Ao. 8S. 


Cook 


To made a good cherry pudding, take one and a 
half cups of flour, one teaspoonful of baking powder 
half a teaspoon of salt, a small lump of butter, two 
eggs and one pint of milk. Mix together the flour, 
baking powder, salt and butter. Beat the eggs 
light, add the milk, then the flour and cherries, 
and steam an hour and a half. LINA, 


Several readers bid us tell E. R. that the cows are 
probably not milked dry every time, and what is 
left in the udder becomes lumpy and unfit for use, 
W.J. D. suggests they probably have the garget, 
the remedy for which is a small dose of sulphur for 
several mornings, or if he can get the common 
poke root, feed a piece as large as two fingers for 
three mornings. 


PD. H. tells how to cook young chickens. Split 
them open in the back, place in a pan in the oven 
without any water; when done have ready a table- 
spoonful of butter, into which rub thoroughly a 
teaspoonful of salt, half as much black pepper. 
Spread over the chicken, and cut and press the sea- 
soning in the fleshy parts, then add a little boiling 
water in the dish; keep all hot till served. This 
is as good as broiled could be. 


This is the way to make an excellent and eco- 
nomical salad dressing. Beat two eggs well, then 
add to them a quarter of a teaspoonful of salt, and 
the same of mustard, and about an eighth of atea- 
spoonful of Cayenne pepper, then a tablespoonful 
of thick sour, or sweet, cream, and three table- 
spoonsful of vinegar. Place the bowl containing 
it in boiling water and stir until it thickens—about 
like rich cream—then cool. It 1s much improved 
by adding a little olive oil after it is cold. 

RUTH BrRowy. 


In answer to J. F., the best way to dry currants 
is to pull them when ripe and dry them in a mod- 
erate oven, iG. i. ©. 

But M. A. G. says: “wash them and put in a por- 
celain kettle, and toevery ten pounds of fruit add 
two pounds of sugar. Boil two minutes over a 
quick fire. Pour intoa strainer, then put half the 
syrup into the kettle and boil until it is almost 
boiled away, then add sugar and the currants, and 
boil slowly until thick. Spread them on platesand 
set in a warm oven until thoroughly dry. Pack 
in air-tight boxes. Use the rest of the syrup for 
jelly.” 


In answer to request for recipe for marble cake 
we have numerous replies all so nearly alike that 
they must be right. For the white part take a cup 
andahalf white sugar, half acup butter, half a cup 
sweet milk, and either two teaspoonsful of Royal 
baking powder, or one teaspooful of cream of tartar 
mixed in two and a half cups of flour. Ifthe latter 
is used, dissolve half a teaspoonful of soda and add. 
Use the whites of four eggs. Beat the butter and 
sugar together, then add flour and the beaten eggs 
with the milk. For the dark part, a cup of brown 
sugar, half a cup molasses, half a cup sour milk, 
half a teaspoonful of soda, two and a half cups of 
fiour, browned if you like, the yolks of four eggs, 
half a teaspoonful each of cloves, cinnamon, and 
nutmeg; a teaspoonful of lemon. Mix like the 

Handsome set of cards & 100 emb. Scrap Pictures, lic. ; 
0 elegant Scrap-book Cards, 2c.; 30 Fancy Cards $300. 
gy/ 50 fine Comics, lic.; all for 50c. No samples free. 
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white part into a smooth batter. When both are 
ready, put in the cake pan in alternate layers, hav- 
ing a dark layer on top, and bake in a quick oven. 


Tell the “Indiana Friend” if she wishes to make 
soap that will not injure face or hands, to take 
three pounds of unslaked lime, six pounds of sal 
soda, and put them in a wooden tub; pour on this 
slowly four gallons of boiling water. Let it stand 
for twenty-four hours, then drain off carefully. It 
may be necessary to resettle this as nota particle 
of sediment. must be used. Place the clear liquid 
| in the kettle with six pounds of tallow. Boil it 
slowly until it “comes.” It may come in a few 
minutes, or it may take longer. Try a little of it. 
Before turning in the mould stir in one ounce of 
sassafras oil. Turn all intoatight box and when 
cold cut into cakes. HELEN DORCAS, 


In answers to query about papering a room that 
has been whitewashed we have numerous answers, 
Several recommend washing the wall with strong 
cider vinegar. One paper-hanger tells us that all 
that is necessary is to wash the wall over witha 
strong “size” i. e. about a pound of glue dissolved 
in two quarts of water, when the paper will stick 
tightly, if the loose pieces of lime have been scraped 
off first. Perhaps the most satisfactory way, if 
there isa smooth wall under the lime would be to 
remove it in either of the following ways. Wet it 
all over with a solution of alum water, say about 
a pound of alum to halfa pail of water, applied 
with a whitewash brush. When it is dry the lime 
| can all be scraped off with ascraper. Or mixa pail 
of starch like you would use in starching a shirt, 
put it all over the walls with a whitewash brush 
and shut up the room until next morning, when 
the whitewash will be found on the floor. Brush 
the walls clean, and then take a pint of good cider 
vinegar to two-thirds of a pail of water and use as 
a Whitewash after it is dry, which will be in about 
an hour, commence to paper. 


HEALTH HINTS. 
“Care to our coffin adds a nail, no doubt, 
While every grin so merrie, draws one out.” 

Offer the baby a drink of water often. 

The red onion is said to act as a narcotic. 

Never give a baby cordials or soothing syrups. 

Take a warm bath, quickly, when the day’s work 
is done, and it will refresh you greatly. 

Do not drink too much cold water; pour some 
of it on your wrists instead, to cool off, when you 
are very warm. 

Apply soft cloths dipped in hot water to the erup- 
tion caused by poison ivy. If this does {not kill 
it, sugar of lead water will. 





Do not neglect amid all the preserving you do to 
preserve yourselves. A short nap daily is one of 
the principal ingredients. 

Children who are troubled with worms should 
have good and eee food, plenty of oatmeal, 
milk, cracked wheat, ripe truits of all kinds, but 
not cake or pie. They should eat only at meal 
times, and there should be regularity in the evacu- 
ation of the bowels. 


If you find your eyesight failing in any respect, 
it is best at once to get the advice of a responsible, 
reliable oculist, as toits cause. Donotimaginethe 

| wearing of glasses will hasten the changes which 
| Natureis makingin the eye; they willrather check 
| than hasten them. By the time we reach the age 
| of forty most of us begin to require some aid from 
| But how many of us resent thataid. Most 
| persons think eye glasses look “younger” than 
| spectacles, and they certainly are more becoming; 
get a pairif you like for use on “high-days and 
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holidays,’ but take the solid comfort of spectacles 
for daily home use. 


It is always best to throw a light covering over 
one when asleep, even in the warmest weather. A 
muslin covering is better tor a sleeping child. 
Woolen articles are apt to induce profuse perspira- 
tion, and a child taken up in that condition and 
carried soon takes cold. We have seen mothers 
take a baby right up from sleep and stand in the 
draught of a doorway talking to a neighbor, and 
then wonder a few hours after what ails the child. 





MODES AND MANNERS. 

The birds were shot a year ago 
To trim the lady’s bonnet ; 

But now they put the things that grow 
In market gardens on it. 


The vegetables and flowers and fruits, 
Tomatoes, radish, carrot, 

A turnip, or a beet, as suits 
The lady who shall wear it. 


Grief, it is truly said, is sacred; but grief brought 
forward promiscuously, harped upon, condoled 
over, made the staple of conversation, becomes 
rapidly profane. 


An effort is being made to form an anti-bird- 
wearing society among the ladies of fashion, since 
such great numbers of humming birds and beauti- 
ful singing birdsare slain yearly to supply the de- 
mand. 


If your dining room has a window commanding 
a pretty view, dress the table in front of that, 
rather than in the centre of the room, and give the 
seats commanding it to your guests, or to those 
who most appreciate such things. 


Handsome pillow shams can be made by using 
eight medium-sized, hem-stitched handkerchiefs, 
four for each sham. Trim them by inserting either 
lace, or fineembroidery, so that the insertion forms 
a cross in the middle, Edge with lace or embroid- 
ery, and make up over bright colored cambric. 





OUT-DOOR NOTES. 
** The birds have ceased their merry spring-tide lay, 
No more the blackbird on the tree top whistles ; 
The frogs no longer crouk at close of day, 
And thorns are where the down was on the thistles. 
The birds don’t think they have the time to sing, 
The blackbird has to feed his wife and babies ; 
You ll see what summer's making out of spring— 
The woods and fields and trees are full of may-be’s. 


” 
A well kept kitchen garden is more pleasing than 
a spayrinis flower garden. 


D.S.S. says he has growing a lemon measuring 
124% by 134% inches in circumference. 


Whena plant goes out of flower, cut away the 
clusters, unless seeds are wanted. 

Every scrap of paper, chip, or other matter should 
be kept off the lawn as carefully as from the best 
carpet. 

A gardener says the time to root slips of geran- 
iums, fuchsias, &c., is when they will snap off in- 
stead of bend. June is the time. 


Do not make elaborate props for your flowers and 
paint them bright green with white, pine-apple 
shaped tops; one doesn’t wear gaudy crutches, 


These are among the best hardy roses for general cul- 
tivation: Alfred Colomb, Annie Wood, Fisher Holmes, 
Francois Micnelon, Gen. Jacqueminot, Marie Baumann, 
Mme. Victor Verdier, Mons. E. Y. Teas, Rev. J. B. M. 
Camm. 


To destroy cabbage worms we have found the 
following treatment effectual: bruise the common 
tansy ina wooden bucket and pour cold water over 
it, then sprinkle it over the plants. Be sure it 
reaches the worms. The water should be quite 
bitter. SUBSCRIBER. 


When you dig flower-beds, if you find them filled with 
the roots of a neighboring tree, remove the roots, put in 
some fresh soil, then take some pieces of roofing slate and 


stick them in the ground the full depth all around the } 


bed, s® they will not show above the grass. 
make a perfect barrier against outside roots. 


Now, Mr. Editor, do not advise your readers to 
turn the sheep on the lawn. We never can havea 
good rose bush, or shrub because we have used that 
kindoflawn mower. We have worked in the spring 
when hardly able to be up, for the sake of having 
a few flowers only to see that lawn mower ruin the 
plants. LETA. 


They will 


M. L. B. writes: My sister has not been without a bou- 
quet of fresh flowers in her house for over fifteen years. 
When summer flowers are gone she uses chrysanthemums 
and keeps some of them from flowering early by setting 


| 








' 
| 


them in acoolroom. After they are gone she supplies 
her vase from window plants. 


In this country where every man holds his farm for 
sale, if only he can get his price for it, it is worth whiie 
to make the surroundings of his house as attractive as 
possible as an investment; then his family can be enjoy- 
ing the shady, well-trimmadd and weeded lawn, and the 
vine-covered porch, while the purchaser is being found. 


WANTED TO KNOW. 

How to prepare mustard so it will not dry down in the 
castor ? C. D. 

How to freshen an old grenadine dress pattern so it will look 
bright and new. 

What causes the enlargement of the great toe joint, and what 
will diminish its size ? 

How to cook squashes. I’ve raised a good many but cannot 
cook them satisfactorily. | i ee 

Some one please tell how to can sugar corn so 1t will keep. It 
can be done if we only know how. 

Will some one please tell me how to make a good egg omelet, 
just enough for Obadiah and me. One that will be tender and 
yet fold neatly. HETTY. 





MARKET RECORD. 

This record is intended rather for future than present 
reference as showing the course of the markets from month 
to month and year to year. Hereafter it will be referred to 
with curiosity and perhaps with proyit. 





PHILADELPHIA. 
WORE Scescess $ 90 @ 95 ) Cheese, skim.... w@ WW 
‘ - & @ W Eggs,fresh,...... 122 @ 13 
MD sctpntdene 47 @ 49 Chickens, ive. 10 @ lil 
Oats.......... 37 @ 42 i dressed 11 @ 13 
SO, eee 1575 @16 25 Beef Cattie..... 4 @6% 
Middiigs, red, 1600 @18 00 oo 2000 @4000 
“white... 1800 (@1950 Calves.. ...... 5 @ %% 
Flour, tamily.. fi 9 @415 | ‘ @ 6% 
Patent ‘“ 9 @ 500 Lambs....... @ 7 
Potatoes, # bu. ‘0 (@ 60 Beans, # bus. 17 3 @ 190 
Timothy hay....1650 (@1800 PO ccasinss 534@ 6 
Straw Rye...... 2000 (@20 50 Wool, washed 3) @ 32 
Straw Wheat.. 1100 @12 00 unwashed 22 @ 2% 
Straw Oat ..... 1000 (@11 00 WAGONS casa cu ee's “9 @ 99% 
Butter Cream’y 24 @ 2 =. Clover @ Ib. 84@ 9 
(Print.)....... 30 @ 35 * Tim. ® bus.150 @ 155 
Cheese, (Fac. ....  @ 1% 
CHICAGO. 
Winter wheat, 80 @ &4 Buttercream’y 14 @ 17 
Spring = 638 @ 76 punts Dairy Ww @ Il 
iiacdee ood (@ 6244 Cheese cream 9 @ WW 
Corn (@ 3646 Cheese skim 1 @ 3 
Oats.... @ 35 Jiggs, Fresh.. 0 @ 1 
Barley ‘@ 56 Chickens, live 56 @ 8 
Bran @12 00 Turkeys, dressed 10 @ 12 
Middl’ @14 00 Beef cattle. . 815 @62 
Dried Blackb’y 9 a eee 400 @ 650 
** Raspb’y 18 ae 400 @ 42 
Fi iour, family 450 @475 eee 615 @ 625 
ent . _ (@ 600 Dried Apples 2@ 6 
Potatoes e bbl. @175 ** Peaches 6 @ Ww 
Apples ® bbi. i 00 @2m | Seed Clover 52 @ 550 
Broom Corn. 9 @ Ww | “* Timothy 1355 @175 
(May 15th., 1886.1 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


When you write toan advertien ser nee sure and tell him that you 
read his card in the Farm Journal, ve believe it is to your 
interest to do so, as our readers are served with the best, 
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A $16.50 FINE DRESS SUIT. 
It’s a very low price. Shut your eyes 
to the price until you see the quality. A 
Dress suit of Black Worsted Diagonal 
the cloth imported by us: the suit made 
by us. We’re responsible for it all the 
way through. We boiled down a sample 
of the cloth and know it’s all wool: it’s 
strong—very: will not get rusty, dingy, 
or change its color. Will give as good 
service as if it cost three times as much. 
Inquire for it. Suits at many prices from 
$8.50 tu $35. Send for samples. 
WANAMAKER & BROWN, 
Oak HALL, 
S. E. Cor. SIXTH AND MARKET STREETS, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
HIRES’ 





IMPROVED KOOT BEER. 
Packages, 25 cents. Makes 5 gallons of a 


delicious, sparkling and wholesome pemenae. Sold by all drug- 
mail on receipt of 25 cts. 
HIRES, 48 N. Delaware Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE GREAT CHINA 


Give me | as premiums to t®ose formin 
the saleo their TE AS and COFFEES 

and Toilet Sets, Silverware, Watches, ete. 
TEA SETS of 46 and 68 pieces with #10 and $12 
with 42 aod S15 TEA SETSof 44 & 56 pieces 
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MAHER &GROSH ToLe00 OHIe 


Our hunting knife, by mail, for $1. Colorado 3-blade stock knife, $1. “Gent’ 8 3-blade pen- 
Boy’s strong 2-blade, 


and they are our best advertisements 
knife, $1. Lady's elegant 2-blade pear! handle, $1. 
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The Pattern Maker. Our Triumph. 


Here is our newest invention; we 7 nobody. The large blade has 


also, ‘How Use a Razor.” 
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“FINGER BOARDS AT THE FIVE 
POINTS CROSSINGS. 
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The weedy fallows let the plow pervade, 

Till on the top the inverted roots are laid ; 
There left to wither in the noon-tide ray, 

Or by the spiky harrow cleare d away.—ScorrT. 


We want to have the dry earth closet adopted on 
every farm in America. 

Air-slaked lime will destroy all kinds of slug- 
like larve#e that have a sticky skin. 

Encourage the district school teacher to take an 
occasional walk with the children, and give them 
some practical botany talks. 

A bushel of lump lime inthe cellar will absorb 
much of its dampness, and a peck of powdered 
charcoal in shallow dishes, much of the bad smell. 


A patch of thistles cut when in full bloom and 
just before a rain was completely destroyed, ac- 
cording to a writer in an exchange. The hollow 
stalks filled with water and decayed. 


Suppose the dogs are marked, how would you 
catch them to examine the mark and find out who 
owns them? I marked them with turkey shot and 
then I soon find out who did own them, Q. 


If your wife could only have a cheap cook house 
with plenty of doors and windows in it, how much 
she would enjoy it for the next three months, It 
would save a sight of perspiration and unpleasant- 


ness. 

There is in cities and suburban places a growing 
tendency to make use of single heavy horses in 
place of the double team. There isan increasing 
demand for good heavy horses which will insurea 


profit to those who breed them. 


Put a wire muzzie upon your horse’s nose when 
cultivating the young orchard or the corn. The 
animal will prove much more tractable when re- 
lieved in this way from temptation and your corn 
and trees will not be mutilated. 


For mending harness and repairing tools, small 
copper wire will often be found useful.” Buy some 
of your hardware man, and wind it on spools. Carry 
a spoolin your pocket, put one underthe carriage 
seat, have one in the tool] house and another at the 
barn. This will save time and money. 


Having visited several hardware stores to select 
window fasteners for my new house, I found none 
that pleased me. After some thought I bought 
some common brass hinges and screwed them on 
the upper sash. They are set in so as to flush with 
the sash. When closed either sash can be moved, 
but when half opened the windows cannot be open- 
ed. Can anything be better or cheaper? J. H. C. 

According to Prof. A. J. Cook a healthy potato 
beetle will lay 1300 eggs and not half try. To “nip 
this business in the bud,” go for the beetle as soon 
as the beetle goes for the potato, which is about the 
time the potato appears above ground. At this 
stage Prof. Cook recommends | part Paris green to 
12 parts of flour. Place in a muslin bag, tie toa 
stick and shake over the leaves; a very little will 
suffice. 


It is an advantage to milka young heifer by 
stripping, that is, squeezing the teat downwards 
with the thumb and fore-finger. It has a tendency 
to make the teat grow longer, and it will always 
free the teat from lumps much better than by 
squeezing it with the whole hand. Strippingisthe 
most natural way, a@it is more like the process of 
sucking. Some persons can milk faster one way 
and some another. When acow is dried up the 
teats should always be well stripped out to prevent 
lumps formingin them and a sack growing around 
them which would stop up the teat. 


If you have ared maple on your farm,notice how 
it is provided with means for planting its seeds. 
They have a long, one-sided wing, while the seed 
itself is in the heavy lowerend. When they drop 
from the tree, the wing being all on one side, they 
begin to twist and soon spin rapidly off ina slante 
ing direction, as the weight is all on one side. This 
may be because it would not be worth while to 
plant one tree right under another. When they 
fall on light soil, a slight breeze will raise the wing, 
and acting on its one-sidedness will tend toscrew it 
into the soil, and when the summer rains have 
fallen on it, it soon sends out little roots and there 
is another little maple tree in the world. 

According to the Scientific American, quarter 
inch naked copper wire makes a good lightening 
rod. Two of such rods are better than one, each 
rod to be continuous, or, if jointed, the joints to be 








soldered. Run the upper end of rod around the 
edges of the chimney and the peaks and edges of 
the roof; bend so as to leave a looped point at each 
corner; points to be six inches high. Fasten the 
rod directly to the exterior of building with staples, 
no insulators. The essential rule of safety is to 
have the rod well connected with the earth. It 
should go down to moist earth, and where there is 
an underground water pipe it should be soldered 
tothat. The risk of damage is less without a rod 
than with one badly connected to the earth. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. _ 


When you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that you 
read his card in the Farm Journal, We believe tt is to your 
interest to do so, as our readers are served with the 4 


IMPROVED FARM IMPLEMENTS. 
Safety Steam Engines, best Railway and Lever Horse 
Powers, Threshing Machines, Straw Preserving Threshers. 
Dise and Spring Tooth Harrows, Eagle Sulky Horse Rakes, 
Cultivators, Feed Mills, Feed Steamers, Grain Seeders 
Corn Planters, Plows, Plow Sulkies, Hay Presses, &c., &c. 
Established 1830. Send for illustrated Ley B 
WHEELER & MELICK CO., Albany, N. Y. 


BEFORE YOU BUY 


A WIND MILL, LAND MEASURER, 

WIRE STRETCHER, PLOW SHOES, 

COMBINATION TOOLS, Etc., Etc. 
Write for Prices and Fine New List to 


D. H. BAUSMAN, 


Agents Wanted. LANCASTER, PA. 


NOYES’ HAYING TOOLS. 


























, Four- Wheel Carrier. 
Carrier. 

Save labor and money; are simple, durable, cost but little. 
No trouble to get over high beams or to the end of deep bays. 
Thousands now in use. Wood Pulleys, Floor Hooks, ete. 

Send for circular and designs for tracking barns, to 


U. S. Wind Engine & Pump Co, Batavia, Kane Co,, Ill, 











~ KING'S IMPROVED 


~ HAY CARRIER. 


Warranted to give satisfaction. Send 
for illustrated price list, it will pay you. 

CP ~ discount for early orders. 
ACOB KEILER, Box 841, Marion, 0. 
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The best Hay Carrier in use. Sent to responsible 
farmers in Canada on trial at about cost price. 


For circulars address W.1. SCOTT, 
BRIDGEWATER, Oneida Co., New York. _ 





MACHINERY 


ND 
CLAY CRUSHERS 


BEST (oats 






c a 
SORT iceneo. P.O. Box [7 





Upright and Horizontal, 


3 to 10 Horse-Powder. 


Over 3,000 in Suc- 


cessful Operation. 
ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET 

SENT FREE. Address 
JAS. LEFFEL & CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


_EASTERN OFFICE: 110 Liserty STREET, New YORE, 


CIDER 














MACHINERY sxxacacer 22 FREE 








Farm and Stoc 


oomer & Boschert Press Uo. Syracuse, §. 
k Manual Free! 


A book of 272 pages and_183 illustrations, containing the essence of volumes that cost $6 
to #10. The publishers of Farm and Home make the following unprecedented offer to intro- 


duce their fdrm and family monthly in homes) 


where it isnot now taken. On receipt of oniy 30 
cents in stamps or silver we will send Farm 
and Home the balance of this year (8 months), 
and in addition will send free and postpaid 


THE AMERICAN FARM 
AND STOCK MANUAL! 


A book that is worth its weight in gold to 
every farmer in America. It is a large and hana- 
some book of 272 pages, 12 mo., printed upon fine 
paper and bound Tn heavy paper covers and con- 
tains 183 illustrations. This book is a com- 

lete ready reference library for farmers, being 
Filed with useful facts, hints and suggestions upon 
allsubjects pertaining to rural affairs, embracing 
the results of experiment and research by scien- 
tific and practical men in all civilized countries. 
It contains the cream or substance of more than a 
dozen ordinary agricultural books. Itisabook to 
be consulted every day in any emergency, and to be 
read at all times with interest and profit. It issach 
a book as every farmer needs and ought to have, 
supplying the universal want of a reliable counsel- 
lor upon every topicrelating to the farm, and will 
save its small cost every week in the year. 











a 








A Convenient Barn. 

Bear in mind we send this -book free 
and postpaid to anyone sending 30_cents 
for a trial subscription to Farm and Home. 
You pay nothing for the book, the amount required 
being just the priceof the paper alone. We make 
this magnificent offer to induce thousands who 
are now strangers to its merits to give it a trial, 
knowing that a majority of those who read 
Farm and Home for a few months will become 
permanent subscribers. NEARLY 150.000 
families now take Farmand Home, which 
— how it is appreciated by those who know its 
value. 





The work is profusely illustrated, and is divided 
into a number of departments, as follows: 


Rural Architecture.—This department comprises designs 
and plans for country houses, cottages, barns and other outbuild- 
ings, with valuable suggestions to those intending to build. 

Fences and Gates.—Descrip.ions of agreat variety of gates 
and fences, for farm and lawn, ornamental and cheap, with plain 
directions for their construction, are here given. 

Field Crops.—This department contains valuable hints and 
useful suggestious regarding the culture of wheat, corn, potatoes, 
hay, roots, tobacco, etc., treats of plowing, seeding, hoeing, weed- 
ing and harvesting, the diseases and insect or other enemies of 
crops and the best methods of combating them, etc., etc, 

Fertilizera.—This important subject, than which nothingis 
of greater importance, is fully treated. Information is given as to 
the value of each of the various substances in their application to 
different crops and qualitiesof soil, likewise as tohome manufacture 
and production of fertilizers, etc., etc, 

The Garden.—Under this heading is given valuable infore 
mation regarding the success{ul growing of asparagus, celery, 
cauliflower, tomatoes, onions, squashes, melons, cucumbers, cabe 
bages, parsely, spinach, beans, beets, radishes, mushroons, ete., 
directions for destroying garden pests, aud much other matter. 

Orchard and Vineyard,—Under this heading we have a 
complete fruit book, with a vast amount of usefal information for 
growers of peaches, plums, pears, apples, cherries, quinces and 
grapes; directions for pruning and grafting, care and manage- 
ment, and for curing disease and eradicating pests, etc., etc. 

Small Frults.—This department gives directions for the 
6uccessful cultivation of strawberries, raspberries, blackberries, 
whortleberries, gooseberries, currants and cranberries, enumerat- 
ing the experiences of the most successful small fruit culturists, 

Live Stock.—More than fifty pages are allotted to this impor- 
tant subject, and herein will be fouud information of great value 
regarding thecare and management, feeding and rearing, of horses, 
cattle, sheep and hogs; directions for the cure of all diseases 
peculiar to them and of all unruly and vicious habits, for the con- 
struction of necessary buildings and conveniences, eto., etc. 

The Poultry Yard.—This department gives the fullest {n- 
formation regarding the care and management of poultry, tells how 
and what to feed, how to make incubators, how to raise artificially- 
hatched chickens, how to cure all diseases of poultry; gives num- 
erous designs and plans fer approved poultry houses, coops and 
yards, directions for marketing, preserving eggs, caponizing, ete. 

he Dairy.—Under this heading is given the fullest infor- 
mation regarding butter making and dairy farming, embracing the 
experiences of the most successiul dairymen. 

he Apiary.—The care and management of bees is fully 
treated in this department, and to those interested in this profit- 
able pursuit, the information here given will be found invaluable. 

Farm Implements.—Directions for making numerous use- 
ful and labor-saving utensils, all of which are unpatented and 
may be easily made, are here given. Among them are harrows, 
hay elevators, weeding implements, tread powers, corn-markers, 
clod crushers, post drivers, plow attachments, corn shellers, road 
scrapers, snow plows, bag holders, etc., etc. 

Around the Farm.—The topics treated in this department 


are such as could not be properly classified elsewhere. Among 
them are ensilage, drainage, lawn making, painting, whitewashing, 
smoke houses, ice houses, cisterns, cellars, traps, tanning hides, 
curing meats, and hundreds of other matters, the department being 
or 2 of the most valuable in the book. 





The publishers of this paper have a copy of the book which we have sent them with a 


request that they examine it, and if not found up to the description not to insert this advertisement. 
The fact that the advertisement is inserted by them is sufficient guarantee that you will find it exactly 


as advertised. Mention the name of this 


paper when remitting. 


You can send 15 two- 


cent stamps or 30 one-cent stamps or silver as prefertea. 1 Four copies of the paper and four copies of the 
book sent for $l. Show this offer to your friends and form a club at the reduced rate. Ad 


THE PHELPS PUBLISHING CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
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JOBS 








Naturalists say that a bee’s 
foot is a combination of a brush, 
a basket, and a pair of pincers. 
But our boy is sure that the one 
that stepped on his nose the other 
day had also a red hot poker on 
his foot. 





‘Are you asleep, Bobby?” 
‘¢ Because it’s tame to take your medi- 


” 


9” 


“Why, ma? 


cine.” ‘* Then I’m asleep. 

A road-bed is for tired wheels to rest on. 

The silver question—Will you lend me half a 
dollar ? 

Teacher—Give the poetical name of ancient Greece. 
Pupil—Oleomargarine. 


The title of a new novel is ‘‘ In Haying time.” It 
probably has a grass ‘* plot.” 


The poet who wrote *‘ man wants but little here 
below ” lived many years ago. 
wants all he can get. 

Teacher—Mary, did Luther die a natural death ? 
Pupil—No, he was fed on a diet of worms, and ex- 
communicated by a bull. 


**What do they always put ‘D. C.’ after Washing- 
ton for ?” asked Mrs. Quip of Mr. Quip. ‘‘Why, my 
dear, don't you know that Washington was the 
Daddy of this Country?” _ | 


The meanest man we ever heard of gets up early 
and cuts the dry-goods advertisements out of the 
morning paper, leaving nothing but the ordinary | 
reading matter for his devoted wife. | 


A little Scotch boy, on his being rescued by a by- 
stander from the dock into which he had fallen, ex- 
pressed his gratitude, saying: ‘‘I am so glad you | 
got me oot. What a lickin’ I wad have frae my 
mitlier if I had been drooned.” 





“Uncle James,” said a city young lady, who was 
spending a few days in the country.*‘Is that chicken 
by the gate a Brahmin?” ‘‘No,” replied Uncle James, 
**He’s a Leghorn.” ‘‘ Why, certainly, to be sure 
How stupid of me! I can see the horns on his legs.” 


** How much did you say this was ?” 
“Oh, a dollar and a half.” 
‘*That’s a big price, isn’t it ?” 
‘*No, I assure you. The drugs 
“ But I am a druggist myself.” 
“Ob, you are? Well—of course—fifteen cents.” 


are very costly.” 


When a woman her house would decorate 
She stops not at obstacles, small or great: 
But the funniest sight her trials afford 

Is when a maiden essays to saw a board.” 
With her knee on a plank and the plank on a chair, 
She poises her saw with a knowing air, 

Makes several wild raps at the pencilled line, | 
And is off with a whiz the reverse of fine. 

With lips compressed she gets down to work, 

And crosses the timber jerkety-jerk ; 

She can’t keep the line, her knee slips askew, 

But she keeps to the work till the board splits in two, 
She has damaged the chair, she has ruined the saw, | 
Her back is aching, her hands are raw, 
And she tinds, when she tries to fit her prize, 
Its an inch too short of the re requisite size, 





~ADVER TISEM ENT S. 


When you write toan odesrtem be sure and tell him that you 
read his card in the Farm Journal, We believe it is to your 
interest to do so, as our readers are served with the best. 
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100 FARMS, Northern Community, 15 miles from Wash- 
LPL ington, DC. O.E. HINE, Vienna, Fairfax Co., Va. 


500 FA RMS Were RGINDA.” 
P AND RICH HY A 


CLIMATE. Fish and pe ~~ a png 


E. C. LINDSEY & CO., Norfolk, Va. 


VIRGINIA LAND ACENCY. 


CHEAP FARMS. | al ge CLIMATE. SHort, MiLtp 
WINTERS. Goop MARKETS. Descriptive Land List Free. 
GRIFFIN & JERVIS, Petersburg, Va. 


N D Send for AN 
Description and 
Maps of NORTHERN PACIFIC 
ment Lands and CHEAP RAILROAD 





COUNTRY, the Free Govern- 


LANDS in Minnesota, Dakota, Montana, 
Idaho, Washington and Oregon, The Best Agricultural, 
oa ad and Timber Lands now owe va settlers. SENT 
FREE. Address, CHAS. B. LA 

Land Commissioner, st raat Minn, 


- 


Tc..IN EVERY STATE. CATALOGUE: 
Phillips & Wells, TRIBcneE BUILDING,N. ¥FRE E 





Man, in these days, ! 


ELLIS CHAMPION THRESHERS AND ne 





and Level Tread Horse Powers. Lightest running machine 
ever built. No cog wheels. Thresher and Cleaner run by main 
belt only. Fans on end of cylinder. Our patent riddles clean 
the grain perfectly. Our patented Level Tread powers have 
cross-rods under the tread blocks, not between them—the 
safest for horse ever invented; can never get fast on rods. 
Double lever Governor: Perfectly reliable and independent 
of band wheel. Send for (free) Catalogue and Price-list. 

Ellis Keystone Agr’l Works, Pottstown, Pa., U. 8. U.S.A, 


EMPIRE POWER SEPARATOR 


Most I IMPROVED in Za 
















We also manufacture Mowers, Reapers, Twine Binders, Rakes, 
Field Rollers, Plows, Feed Cutter and Crusher, Hand and 
Power Corn Shellers, ete. Send for Illustrated © ‘atalogue and 
Price List, 8, 8 MESSINGER & SON, Stockertown,Pa. _ 


Hesbuer’s Patent Level-Tread Horse Powers 


WITH PATENT SPEED 





REGULATOR. 





“Fully 
All others 
Sold on trial; 


machina lapeeved Threshing Machine, 
warranted. Sole owners of Level-tread Patents. 
infringements. Feed Cutter and Crusher. 
guaranteed best or no sale. Send for circular. 
HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Pa. 
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ND MILLS never blow 
down, a record no other 
mill can show. Sent on 30 
days’ trial. Also feed grind- 
ers, shellers, pumps, etc. 
Agents wanted. Catalogues 
free. CHALLENGE WIND 
MILL AND FEED MILL Co., 
Batavia, Kane Co., Ill. 


EUREKA ' 


Awarded FIRST Pre- | 
mium and Gold Med. : 
alat World’s Fair, New 
Orleans,over 12 joading | 
| 


as 
SS 





THE 
















Win 


ZB 


Ww 


Wind Mills. The EU. 
REKA, after a trial | 
lasting 4 mos. Was pro. 
nounced the beat over 
ll \ all and to-day stands 
Ai at the head of all competitors. Sizes, 10 
Mua to 18 ft. diameter of wheel, either for 
Pumping or Power Mills. Perfect in all 
rts and warranted. Estimates on ao 
plication. Also Mfrs. of the Adams D 
rect Draft Bara Floor Horse Power. 
Live Agents Wanted. Address Mfrs., 
WOODWARD, THE: Mich. 
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"WASHER. 


Will wash Cleaner, Easier, and with Less Pao beg 
Clothes than any other in the World. We challi 

any manufacturer produce a better Washer. 
Every Machine Warranted FIVE Years, 
and Satisfaction Guaranteed. e only 

Washer that can be clamped to any sized 
tub like a Wringer. Made of malleable 
iron,galvanized, and will outlast any twow X 
machines. Agents wanted. Exclusive Te 
tory. Our agents allover the couutry are making 
from $75 to $200 per month. Retail price, $7. 
Sample to agents, $3. Also our celebrated 










40 cal, 60 gr.; 45 cal. 70 and 85 gr. 


ket. Prices 
reduced, Galle 


get R 
for target shooting, hunting, and shooting galleries. 


MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO., 


after fift 
shots. ese guns carry © 
are always accurate and reliable, 


KEYSTONE WRINGERS AT LOWEST | WHOLESALE PRICES. 


PRGA Se 
Best In The Worid 


—y 

For large or small game—32 calibre, 40 grains powder; 38 cal. 55 gr.; 
T he strongest shooting rifle made. 
Perfect accuracy guaranteed and the only absolutely safe rifle on tne mar- 
, Sporting and Tar- 
i es, world renowned, The standard 
All calibres from 22 to 45. Made in 
fourteen different styles, prices from $18,00 up. Send for illustrated catalogue, 


Two targets made with one of our 22 calibre rifles, twenty consecutive shots 
ranote had already been fired and no Cag during the entire seventy 
it nearly all the prizes at 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, 


EASTON, PENNA. 
Rev. J. H. Mason Knox. D.D., LL. D., President. 
Four Courses of Study : 
Classical, Technical and 
Scientific, Post Graduate. 
Fallterm (55th year) beginsSept.16th. Examina- 
tions eadenioen Tues, and Wednes. previous. 
For C ey address, 
S. L. FISLER, A. M., Secretary. 


- BOOK AGENTS WANTED for 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


By John B. Gough. 


His last and crowning life work, brim full of thrilling inter- 
est, humor and pathos. Bright, pure, and good, full of 
“laughter and tears,” it sells at sight to all. To it is added 
the Life and Death of Mr. Gough, by Rev. LYMAN AB- 
BOTT. 1000 Agents Wanted,—Men and Women. @100 
> Distance no hindrance as we 
"reights, Write for circulars to 
WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn, 


to #200 a month made. 
Rae ere Terms and Pay 





Sam Jones condensed 
Over 500 pp. Illustrated, 
Only subscriptionedition 
orized b r. Jones, 
Steel portrait ‘end fae- 
simile Jones’ card de- 
nouncing pirate editions, 
Address Mr. Jones’ pub- 
& STOWE, Cincinnati, O. 


__lishers, CBAN TO) 
for DR. .. 
WANTED {,0R:, Scot's 
Corsets. Sampie free to those bee 


AGENTS coming agents. No risk, quick sales, 


SAM JONES? 
SERMONS, 


AGENTS WANTED. 






















Territory given, satisfaction guaranteed. Address 
DR.SCOTT,842 Broadway St.,N.Y- 
dc. AUSTIN CARD CO., New Haven, Conn. 
ELEGANT PORTRAITS! AGENTS WANTED 
Extraordinary profits and strictly legitimate business, 
ee PY S.C. TALLMAN & OO., Auburn,'N. Y._ 
VMPLOTUENT GOOD SALARY AND 
ALL EXPENSES PAID 
alsosalary wanted. SLOAN & CO. Manufacturers & 
Wholesale Dealers. 294 Toes St., Cincinnati, O. 
OU a at 10c. ; ots 0c wy NIN! ARD, Higganum, Ct. 
<4 “Oh Laura! See 
hat I have just 
received from the} 
= -¢ Northford, 
They x send 12 of the “ Ty dient a4 j 


2 5 Scrap Pictures and Verses with latest Sample Book, 
to take orders for Copyin -_ E enlarging Portraits. 
At home or to travel; state which preferred 
-()\ Cards, hi den aia etc., 1 ty ring, outfit & present 
his beautiful set j 
Roy al Card 
or 11 packs ‘and this* 


Conn, 
name cards for 10 cts 
beautiful rolled plate eet, in satin-lined case for $1.00. Do give them 
atrial; they are perfectly reliable and it pays to work for them, 


D Sua Pictures, 12 Hidden Name and ‘Two Bisthdeg 


Jards, Outfit, &c. 10c. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. 


is the time to secure an elegant Huntine Cass 
Warcu absolutely free. Equal inap- 
pearance tecclid geld, Full particulars 
and pack hidden name cards by return majl,10 
cts. Reyal Card Coe., Northford, Conm 


1405 SC ore PICTURES and a Book of Samples of NEW 
YLE CARDS for 1886, 8 ¢ 
KE YSTO NE CARD CO., 


HIDDEN NAME and Satin Finished 
50 Golden Floral Cards, and this 18k. Solid 
olled Gold Ring & Agent’s Album for 1586, 
for 11 2c. stamps ; 6 packs and 5 Rings for $1.00, 
8. M. FOOTE, Nerthford, Conn. 


50 § Silk yg Huabossed Hidden Name, &c., Cards, 10 cts, 
RANKLIN PTG. CO., New Haven, Ct. 


CURED ONLY BY THE IM- 

ee Elastic Truss, worn 

ease night and day. 

tiny) for circular. Improved 

Rlastic Truss 0o., 822 and 824 B’way, cor. 12th 8t., N. % 
OVER 300,000 IN ACTUAL USE 


And ell givieg perfect satisfacti 


ACENTS WANTED. 


ents. 
North Branford, Conn. 























- New Haven, Conn. 


target matches because they 
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ODD MENTION. 


(WHILE WE THINK OF IT.) 


“While summer laughing comes, and bids the months 
Crown his prime season u ith their choicest stores ; 
Fresh roses opening to the solar ray, 


And fruits slow swelling on the loaded bough.’ 


MALLET. 
Keep the horse collars clean and make them 
soft by oiling. 
Keep a small jar of vasaline on hand. “Good 


tor both man and beast,’ in cases of wounds, 
bruises or inflammation. 

There is nothing better than dry earth to de- 
odorize and purify vaults, stables, pens, poultry 
houses and all such places. 

A good remedy for bee stings is to bathe the 
spot with spirits of turpentine. 

Frenchtown, N. J. W. M. L. 

Before you pay the agent for the new self- 
binder, see that he gives you all the necessary 
instructions for using it. That is a part of his 
business. 


J. F. Mancha’s Claremont Colony, Claremont, 
Va., appears to be in a flourishing condition. 
They now have an incorporated town, with six 
stores, three hotels, two newspapers and several 
manufactories. 


How they raise celery at Kalamazoo,Michigan, 
is well told in the little books advertised by J. 
N. Stearn and G. Bochove & Bro. With these 
books and a patch of Kalamazoo black bottom 
land, anybody could grow celery. 

To keep ants and their hills out of a lawn, 
garden or anywhere, drop carbolic acid in their 
hillsand runs, or use Persian insect powder with 
a bellows made for the purpose and to be had 
fora few cents from those who keep the powder 
for sale. 


Practical Wheat Growing, by Jonathan Pe- 
riam, is a capital little book on this topic. 
Our readers should read it. It can be had for 
the asking. Address William Deering & Co., 
Chicago, Ill. Be sure to mention the FARM 
JOURNAL. 


Owing to the cheating game in shipping 
huckleberries in boxes, an effort is being made 
by dealers to have them marketed in quart berry 
baskets. Manufacturers are making a basket 
tight enough to hold them, the old style being 
too open. C. W. IDELL. 


My brother-in-law, Hon. A. J. Crawford, Quan- 
tico, Wic., Co., Md.. is one of the most thorough 
and practical farmers in his county, and he tells 
the people, when asked, that his success comes 
through the FARM JOURNAL.—Z.T., Deal’s Is.,Md. 


The FARM JOURNAL is five years or more ahead 
of some other folks, it appears, for it has been 
that long since the eight hour rule was adopted 
with its employes. In-door work, steadily pur- 
sued for eight hours about uses up the energy of 
a man or woman, and after that, results are not 
usually satisfactory to employer or employe. 
Let the world follow inthe wake of the progress- 
ive F. J. and she won't go far wrong. 


We erpect to have everything handy on 
that Experimental Farm. One of the little 
things we shall have is a swivel clevis like 
the cut. It will come into use twenty times 
in the year, and save many a break in the 
log chain. We shall have a light one made 
to go with the short swiffle tree, for plowing 
in the orchard. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
When you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that you 
read his card in the Farm Journal. We believe it is to your 
interest to do 80, as our readers are served with the best. 


A RAPP, Holland, N. J._Bre« 

















. J. Breeder of Langshans, . oy 
Hamb urges, B. Leghorns & White Leghorns. Eggs, 8 











The oonle machine that received an award on both 
bh Horse- -power and Thresher and Cleaner, at the Centen- 
ESE nial Exhibition; was awarded the two last Gold 

Medals ziven by the New York State Agricultural 
a Society on Horse-powers and Threshers, and is the 
fe Only Thresher selected from the vast number butlt in 
Paee the United States, for illustration and description in 

“Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Applied Mechanics,” re- 
hall cently published, thus adopting it as the standard 
> machine of this country. Catalogue sent tree Address 

MINAPD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co. N.Y. 
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JOURNAL. 


FARM 


PLEMENTS, SEEDS | 


AND FERTILIZERS. 
Re owed to 2043 and 
20 Market St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cheapest and largest va- 
riety. Every conceivable 
implement of farm use 
harness, seeds and fertil- 
izers. Itisa curiosity,and 
of great interest to every 
utilitarian to see the es- 
tablishment. If you can- 
, ~~ . ot get here, write for 
wants. I am in communication wit all theAgr’l implement 

builders in the U. 8. (Always Special Bargains in Stock). 
¢?- Will supply ALL GOODS advertised in this paper. 


7 1 1 Per 1000. Nansemond Sweet 
S otato and P.S. Cabbage after June 
Ist. FR EE MAN HURFF, Swedesboro, N. J. 


The Victor Rock Drill 


A PREMIUM OF $1000 will be given to 
any person who will bring a machine here that 
will Coos the Victor on a fair trial, as per page 
15 of circular. for machines, agencies, circu- 
lars, &c., address 


W. WEAVER, Phoenixville, Pa, 


EDDY’S 


Potato Bug 
Exterminator. 


This is the only practical ma- 
chine for dusting Plaster, Paris 
Green, &c., upon potato vines to 
destroy the beetle. Send for Illus- 
trated Circular. 

SAMUEL W. HAWLEY, 
Media. Delaware Co., Pa. 
= Sole Agent for United States, ex- 

cept N. Y. and New England. 


ROTH’S NEW ca 


SAW FILER. 


(Patented 1882.) 


This Filer is used by carpen- 
ters and farmers to file saws, so 
that they will cut smooth, 
easy and very fast. Direc- 
tions how to set the File on the 
Bevel & Pitch 
for the differ- 
ent kind of 
saws, is with 
each Filer, so 
that a boy can 
use it. Thou- 
sands who F: : 
now use the Filer “ they would not be without one at four 
——_ its cost. For Illustrated Circulars, Testimonials, &c., 

dress E.ROTH & BRO.» Sole Manufacturers, New 
Oxfor » Pa. &# One Filer sent free on receipt of $2.50 
where there is no dealer keeps them. 


EUREKA FOLDING CANOPY TOP, 


ade in different sizes, and 

a be attached to nearly all 
wagons, buggies, phaetons and 
carts. Easily removed and 
folds like an umbrella, If you 
cannot get it of your local 
wagon maker or dealer, send 
to us for illus, circular and 
price list. Agents wanted 
cverywhere, Mention this paper. 

D.C.BEERS & CO. Pat- 
entees and M’f'rs NEWTOWN, Ct. 















































ZH “WONDER o WHEELS” 


Self Guiding. Uses a wheel landside. Two horses 
instead 


ofthree, Aten year old boy instead of a plow- 
man. Nopole(exceptamong stumps). No side draft. 
No neck weight. No lifting at corn: in, 


aigh 1 rT THAN ANY 
str ter 
eee and LIGHTER DRAFT PLOW on or 
off wheels. Will plow any ground a mower can cut 
over. No equal in , stony ground, or on hillsides. 
Our book, ** FUN ON THE | me nell sent Free 
to all who mention this pa; 
"SOUTH BEND 


ECONOMIST PLOW CO. “SkbYaN4° 


nl petoce and time for trial given 
from points where we haves no agents. 







W. H. JONES, | CELERY CULTURE.S#22.2% ree 
quncees™ | £OCs OF CABBAGE PLANT 











~ NE for sale 
at al 2st 
LL, Olyphant, Lacka. Co., 


VAPORATING FRUIT 


Full treatise on improved methods, ‘aco profits 


— cen a BA. 
AGENTS WANTED. tissue Ras itis 
FRUITS AND ORNAMENTALS. 


One of the Largest, Oldest Established and Best Known 
Nurseries in the country, LOW PRICES, ral 
GENEVA NURSERY, W. & T. SMIT 

Established 1846. Geneva, N? Y. 


AGENT Wanted by the Chase Nurseries, 


Introducers of Rancocas Raspberry. 
Growers of a full line of Fruits and Ornamentals. A 
Good Opening for Honest, Energetic Men. 
The business easiiy learned. Full instructions given. 
Address, R. G. CHASE & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


KALAMAZOO CELERY, 


A new work, giving the secret of success to Celery Culture 
at Kalamazoo, by experienced growers. How three crops 
are grown in one season. Blanching without ground. Giving 
ae oe p. Saye | detail, so the most inexperi- 

ced can no ery 50 ¢ nts postpaid. 
SHIPPERS “OF VEG RTABL E PIA NTs. 
CELE a SLANTS A SPC 1ALTY . 


re 
G. BOCHOVE «& BRO. 
_ Kalamazoo, Michigan, — 


~ 600 ACRES 13 CREENHOUSES, 


TREES=PLANTS 


Ve offer for tne Spring Trade a large and fine stock of 
hes ery description of Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Shrubs, Roses, vi ines, Small Fruits 
Hedge Plants, Fruit Tree Seedlings and 
Forest Tree Seedlings. Priced Catalogue, Spring 
1886, :mailed free on application. Address, 


BLOOMINGTON (PHENIX) NURSERY, 
BLOOMINCTON, ILL. 


prices by 





Write for prices. 





DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 
The Oldest Established and Most Complete Seed Establish- 
ment in America. Over One Hundred Years in Business, 


Nos. 21 and 23 So. SIXTH ST., 


Branch Store Delaware Av. & Arch St., 
HILADELPHIA. 


SEEDS, IMPLEMENTS AND TOOLS, 


and all other requisites for Garden and Farm. Catalogues 
and Prices on application. 


REGISTERED SCOTCH COLLIE 


PU UP NI) Rough-coated, bred from the most 
enoted strains in _ land and America, full 
pedigree, ready for June and a lye ivery. Write for prices 
and particulars. W.A TLER BURPEE & CO., 
en : Philadelphia, Pa. 
ZINC COLLAR PAD. Over 3,000,000 of them 
Shave been used. The 
most reliable and dur- 
able PAD for sore- 
neck horses or mules, 
Weather or wear has 
no effect on their cura- 
tive properties. Our 
new loops with straps 
makes them sel f-adjust- 
We solicit a trial. For sale by ali Saddlery 
pf bers. Ask your harness-maker for them. 
_ZINCCOLLAR PAD CO., Buchanan, Mich. 


The Bradley 
MOWER 


No. 6 * 


This mower cuts a6 ft 
swath, and is handled as 
easily by team and driver 
as most mowers cutting 
but 4 ft. Not simply a 
ey bar attached to an 

inary machine, but 
@very part made from 
8 ial patterns, insuring 
light draft, durabil- 
ity and great cutting 
ower. rge Drive 
heels, Wide Tread, 
Changeable Speed Gear- 
ing, Perfect Tilting Cutter 
Bar,and the best made mower in the market. 
Guaranteed free from side draft. Circulars free. 


BRADLEY & CO, Syracuse,N.Y. 
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Routes tthe Insect Army that 
destroys Vegetables & Flowers, 
Since 1880 One and a Halyz 






Million \bs. have been used 
with — and efficiency. It 


HAMMOND’S SLUG SHOT 


1s cheap & sold by the Seedsmen & probably by some party in your place. For pamphlet ad’s Fishkill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
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